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Nothing is easier than ridicule ; and in nine cases 
out of ten where ridicule is used, it is resorted to only 
because it is the only weapon available. The man of 
intelligence will use his reason in the argument with 
his opponent; the man of knowledge will use his 
knowledge; but the man who has neither knowledge 
nor intelligence must resort to ridicule. It is a poorly 
furnished armory which supplies no better weapon. 


Brilliancy counts for much when it is added to the 
more solid traits of character; but brilliancy without 
these traits rightly counts for little or nothing. The 
true glory of the heavens consists in the silently shin- 
ing stars, not in the glare and flash of an occasional 
shower of meteors,—still less in the fugitive splendors 
of an evening display of fireworks. Be brilliant, by 
all means,—if you can; but first take care that you 
have some solid basis upon which to be brilliant. . 


Daniel has always been a familiar and a favorite 
character with Bible students, young and old; but 
he was never so well known as he is to-day. This 
new examination of his story, during its study in the 
series of International lessons, brings its every point 
out into the light. In addition to the usual range of 
lesson-helps on this portion of the Bible record, we 





give this week the concluding section of an extended 
sketch of Daniel’s life-work from the welcome pen of 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckiey, the brilliant and versa- 
tile editor of The Christian Advocate, together with 
a valuable paper by Professor J. P. Peters, the Orien- 
tal scholar, on Daniel Illustrated from the Monuments. 


Nothing can compensate for the lack of manliness 
in a man, or of womanliness in a woman. The man 
may be a capable business man, an eloquent speaker, 
an accomplished scholar ; but if he lacks manliness, he 
remains only half a man. The woman may be intel- 
ligent, accomplished, refined ; but if she lacks woman- 
liness, she lacks everything. In some of the Old- 
World universities there are courses in “ Humanity ;” 
that word being used in a technical university sense. 


*| It is a pity that the teaching of humanity, in the 


wider sense of that which makes man man, and 
woman woman, does not occupy a larger place in the 
catalogues of some of our colleges, and even on the 
curriculum of some of our Sunday-schools. 


You speak a great deal of the right of private 
judgment, as if that meant the right to think what- 
ever you choose. Have you never learned that the 


right of private judgment is only another name for 
the responsibility of private Judgment ; and that that 


responsibility exists, not because you have a right to 
think what you choose, but because you ought to 
think what is right? To thousands of men the right 
of private judgment means nothing more than an 
excuse for private prejudices ; and to thousands more 
the phrase is a kind of charm to justify any depar- 
ture from rational thinking. If private judgment 
means to you the right to think anything at all, 
whether true or false, then it is well to know that, in 
that sense, the right of private judgment does not 
exist. Only he knows what the right of private 
judgment is, who knows what is its responsibility ; 
and who tries to think, not as he would like to think, 
but as he ought to think. 


“Nothing is certain but the unexpected,” is an 
adage which indicates the limitations of both’ our 
knowledge and our faith. We neither know all that 
God is going to do in our sphere of life, nor do we fully 
believe in God’s full readiness, as well as his ability, 
to do all that he has promised to do for his loved ones. 
We even think that we see insuperable hindrances to 
God’s doing as he has said he would do; and our 
skeptical questioning is like that of the courtier in 
ancient Samaria: “Ifthe Lord should make windows 
in heaven, might this thing be?” Yet, now as then, 
that which seems impossible may be on the very verge 
of accomplishing; and things which we have least 
thought of as within the range of possibility, in our 
personal lives, in our homes, in our social relations, in 
the business community, in the course of the Christian 
Church, may he practical realities before our eyes— 
when to-morrow is here. Not only may the windows 
of heaven be opened, but the heavens themselves may 
change. Both heaven and earth shall indeed pass 
away before one jot or one tittle of God’s word shall 
fail of its accomplishing. 


Fashien is fickle ; but even fashion makes progress 
with the ,progress of the world. Fashions in dress, 
fashions in manners, and fashions in morals, improve 





with the passing years. A good illustration of this 
truth is the gain in college fashions. A writer in The 
Andover Review says on this point: “Students are 
proverbially influenced by consideration for ‘ good 
form’ [or college fashion]. It is no longer ‘ good 
form’ at Harvard to haze Freshmen, smash windows, 
disturb lecture-rooms, etc. Such things as these are 
largely, if not wholly, at an end.” And that which 
is thus true of Harvard is shown to be true in other 
colleges also. Indeed, “the growth away from bar- 
barous and rowdyish customs has characterized all the 
colleges of the land—some of them to a greater, some 
to a less degree.” This is one of the incidental ad- 
vantages of the power of college fashions. There are 
Freshmen classes in college to-day which will set the 
fashion, in their colleges, of being above the barba- 
rism and the brutality of such rowdyism and disgrace- 
ful conduct as have prevailed there, even down to the 
days of the present Sophomores. And from this day 
onward the power of the fashion set by them in their 
colleges will tend to the honor of the college and to 
the gain of the nation. Fashion moves upward 
slowly ; but it moves. 





THE DUTY AND THE LIMITS OF WISE 
COUNSEL-GIVING. 


It was the witty and cynical De la Rochefoucauld 
who said, “ There is nothing of which we are so lib- 
eral as of advice;” and it is an American follower 
of the French wit who has said, “There is enough 
good advice lying around loose to run half a dozen 
worlds like this.” Yet, as a practical matter, there is 
no sphere of well-doing which is so liable to be un- 
improved, or to be misimproved, as the sphere of wise 
counsel-giving ; nor is there any sphere in which those 
who are competent to be useful are more likely to fall 
short of their duty, through a fear of exceeding its 
proper limits, than just this sphere. 

He who knows the way of safety and the way of 
right has a responsibility for counseling in that direc- 
tion those who lack his knowledge of it. He who 
knows the way of danger and the way of wrong has ~ 
a similar responsibility for counseling against its un- 
wise pursuit. “During a sharp fight on the picket-line 
between the contending armies in Virginia, in our 
civil war, two men were shot down within a few min- 
utes of each other, behind a tree which seemed to 
proffer a tempting cover for an outlook. An officer 
moved toward that same tree to make an observation. 
“Look out, Captain,” said one of his men; “a sharp- 
shooter has got a bead on that tree. He’s hit two 
already.” That was good advice. It was the pri- 
vate’s duty to giveit. But the private’s responsibility 
ended there. He could say nothing more. The cap- 
tain must decide for himself whether he would heed 
the proffered advice. He stepped to the tree, and he 
dropped dead at its roots, with a bullet through his 
brain. Another officer neared the tree, in the progress 
of the skirmish. The same warning counsel was re- 
peated. In this instance it was heeded, and the offi- 
cer’s life was preserved. Here were illustrated the 
duty and the limits of wise counsel-giving; just as 
that duty and as those limits: prevail on every battle- 
field of life. 

God’s word emphasizes the truth of this illustra- 
tion. Of the duties and the limitations of the up- 
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lifted watchman’s mission, that word declares: “If, 
when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he blow 
the trumpet, and warn the people; then whosoever 
heareth the sound of the trumpetjand taketh not 
warning, if the sword come, and take him away, his 
blood shall be upon his own head. He heard the 
wund of the trumpet, and took not warning ; his blood 
shall be upon him: whereas if he had taken warning 
he should have delivered his soul. But if the watch- 
man see the sword come, and blow not the trumpet, 
and the people be not warned, and the sword come, 
and take any person from among them; he is taken 
away in his iniquity, Lut his blood will I require at 
the watchman’s hand.” And this idea of the extent 
and the bounds of responsibility for others, on the 
part of him who knows the truth, prevails in the un- 
changeable East to-day. In Syria, when a messenger 
from the ruler of the region comes with any words of 
direction, of counsel, or of warning, to the people of 
a village, he takes his stand on some elevation, such 
as a mosk-minaret, or,a house-top, and there he calls 
aloud, three times over, the preliminary announce- 
ment that he has a message from the ruler, and that 
all within sound of his voice must stand attent to 
hear the words h2 is now to speak. On hearing that 
cry, it is the duty of all the villagers to come to the 
doorway of their houses, or out into the open street, 
and listen to the ruler’s message. Thereupon the 
messetiger sounds out the words he would have all to 
hear, and his duty and responsibility in their behalf 
are at anend. Anything short of this would be a fail- 
ure on his part; anything beyond this would be an 
assumption. 

Every person is in one sense” or another an 
appointed watchman in behalf of others. Every man 
is in one sense or another his brother’s counselor, 
even if not his brother’s keeper. In just so far as he 
knows the better or the more perilous way which 
opens before his brother—especially his younger 
brother—is a man in duty bound to give a word of 
counsel or of warning to that brother; even though 
he must not seek to assume a responsibility for that 
irother’s choice and final decision—when fairly 
possessed of the data for intelligent choosing. Here it 
is, however, that many a man fails of his personal 
duty toward those who are not so well informed as him- 
self. Because of some mistrust of his own ability to 
give wise counsel, or because of some question as to 
the spirit in which his counsel would be received, 
or yet again because he does not realize that the 
responsibility is upon him ever and always to give 
advice to his younger brother—in the great family of 
humanity—a man withholds his proffer of counsel, 
and both he and his brother are sufferers from his 
failure. Even men who are open-hearted and open- 
handed, and who would gladly and freely give help 
in what seems a more substantial manner, refrain 
from giving to others that counsel which they have 
in abundance, and which others may perish for lack 
of. To such persons it is that the words of counsel con- 
cerning counsel-giving should come with added force. 

“Be niggards of advice on no pretense ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense.” 


It is not alone in the all-important matter of a 
choice between the way of life and the way of death, 
that every man who has knowledge ought to give 

_ counsel to his brother, but in all the minor matters 


of daily conduct, also, he who has any measure of 


“sense” or wisdom above his brother ought to proffer 
counsel to that brother accordingly. Even a pastor 
or a teacher sometimes refrains from giving counsel 


to a person of his immediate charge, concerning 
matters which he counts important, although not 
In the line of companionships, of occupation, 
of modes of amusement, of style of living, of articles 
of diet, of courses of reading, of places of resort, of 
habits of speech,—the pastor will see his parishioner, 
or the teacher will see his scholar, in error, without 
feeling called on to advise him of the better way ; to 
advise him in tenderness, in frankness, and in all 
fidelity. So, also, the neighbor with his neighbor, and 


Vital. 


is withholden, and he who might have given it has 
failed of his duty—with all its possible good to him 
to whom its exercise was owing. 

To give advice wisely, even though an unfailing 
duty, is one of the most delicate and difficult of human 
tasks. Advice may be given in a wrong spirit, and 
again its spirit may be misinterpreted when it is really 
unexceptionable. It was the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury who went so far as to say that “noone was ever 
the better for advice; for, in general, what we call 
giving advice is properly taking an occasion to show 
our own wisdom at another’s expense;” but this 
sweeping declaration is properly modified by the 
French moralist, De la Bruyére, in the statement: 
“Good advice, so necessary in the conduct of life, is 
sometimes, in society, injurious to him who gives it, 
and useless to him to whom it is given.” Even if, 
indeed, no one were bettered by our counsel, our duty 
of giving that counsel, wisely and in a right spirit, 
would be none the less imperative; and if*our giving 
of it be in a right spirit and in timeliness, we cannot 
ourselves be injured by the faithful performance of 
duty. The spirit of our giving advice wisely should 
be a Joving regard for the welfare of our brother ; 
the fact of our wise giving of advice should be regard- 
less of the question of its being heeded or neglected 
by our brother. We should be prompted to it on his 
account. We should be faithful in doing it on our 
own account. 

Our giving advice wisely is a matter of our concern. 
The receiving of our advice wisely is a matter which 
must rest with our brother. And here it is that the 
limits of our duty and of our responsibility are made 
clear. When we have faithfully and in loving ten- 
derness given good counsel to those whom God has 
privileged us to teach or to reach, then, and not until 
then, are we to leave the responsibility with them as 
to their action in the direction of our counsel. If 
they go wrong without our good advice, we are shar- 
ers with them in the blame of their wrong-going; but 


if they go wrong in spite of our good advice, they 
alone must bear the blame of their wrong-going. 


Concerning the ability and the readiness of men to 
make a wise use of wise counsel, old Roger Ascham, 
the father of modern schoolmasters, has called atten- 
tion to a classification of mankind by Hesiod, as re- 
peated and paraphrased by Sophocles, Basil, Cicero, 
and Livy, somewhat after this style: “He is the 
prince of men who himself knows the proper course 
to take; he comes next who learns from one who gives 
good counsel ; least worthy of all is he who neither 
himself knows what to do, nor will learn from others.” 
In other words, He does best who has no need of 
good advice; he is next best who knows enough to 
follow good advice ; he is poorest of all who neither 
knows enough to do well without good advice, nor to 
follow good advice when it is given to him. Our deal- 
ings are with all these classes of mankind. The first 
class has no need of our advice; the other two classes 
do need it. Of these latter, the second class will be 
helped by having good advice from us; and even the 
third class will help us, by being a prompting to our 
effort in its behalf, if we proffer good advice to it, 
although nothing farther should come of our endeavor. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How prone men are to use words only in a single and 
partial sense, and then to be confused when they are 
employed by others in a larger or in a more accurate 
sense. Peculiarly is this the case when a word has 
come to have a technical or a theological meaning 
attached to it in their vocabulary. A good illustration 
of this is supplied by an Eastern Massachusetts reader, 
who is staggered by the following statements which he 
finds in the Illustrative Applications for the lesson of 
January 10 (Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity) : “Lying 
is an acquired art. A child often takes easily to it; but, 
after all, it is not a thing of nature. The most natural 
thing in the world is truth-speaking.” Our Massachu- 
setts reader asks in surprise: 

How can this be reconciled with Psalm 58 : 3: “ The wicked 
are estranged from the womb: They go astray as soon as they 





the friend with his friend. The specific good counsel 


vation, in my family (a large one), although under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

It would seem that our correspondent confcunds the 
word “ natural’ with the word “congenital,” and then 
gives to it an enforced theological bearing. A child 
may be—often is—born with unnatural characteristics, 
with characteristics which are inherited by, er which are 
otherwise abnormally developed in, the child. The 
true normal, or the primarily natural, state of a human 
being is in the image of God; and that image is truth. 
All sin is, in this sense, unnatural. Congenital sin in con- 
trary to true nature; and in that sense it is that lying 
is an acquired art, acquired under the guidance of the 
Father of Lies, who is the Devil himself; and even he 
is an unnaturally developed being. 


Evidently the talking superintendents are bound to be 
heard. They will have their “say,” both in the desk 
and in The Sunday School Times. A few words of warn- 
ing, in these columns, against too much talking by the 
superintendent, have brought out so many remonstrances 
and appeals on the subject, that the difficulty is to select 
from among them all those which seem worthiest of pub- 
lication and answer. In illustration of their nature and 
style, we give, however, one from Canada, and another 
from New York State. The Canada correspondent 
writes : 

You say that “talking to the school ig a poor business for a 
superintendent,” and again that “preaching is not the superin- 
tendent’s mission.” Now, sir, while it is true that “talking 
from the desk ”’ has, at times, seemed to me to have a tendency 
to switch the minds of my class off the track of the lesson, and 
thus weaken the power of the central thought which I had ear- 
nestly endeavored to teach, yet is it not the duty of the superin- 
tendent to make use of every opportunity to impress upon the 
scholars the necessity of giving their heartsto the Lord? And 
what better opportunity can he have than the opening and clos- 
ing exercises? It is very generally conceded, I believe, that 
the true aim of the Sunday-school should be to win souls to 
Christ. How can you, then, designate as a “ poor business” 
the earnest efforts of a zealous superintendent to carry out this 
great mission? It is possible that your remarks may have a 
tendency to discourage some good superintendent who is labor- 
ing faithfully to discharge his duty, and is impelled to “talk” 
out of the abundance of his heart. 

It looks a little as if this teacher thought that a super- 
iavouucil Ss talking trom thé desk is doing evil that good 
may come. Although it has seemed to him that such 
talking has a tendency to switch off the minds of his 
scholars from the central truth which he has been im- 
pressing as a teacher, he has felt that the superintendent’s 
duty of evangelistic preaching must be done at any cost. 
But his error is in his estimate of the true aim of the 
Sunday-school, and the true mission of the superinten- 
dent. The chief work of the Sunday-school is Bible- 
study and Bible-teaching. In the incidental work of 
winning to a personal interest in Christ those who are 
not his trustful disciples, it is the personal appeal of the 
teacher to the individual scholar, not the general appeal 
of the public preacher from the pulpit or desk, that is to 
be the means of evangelizing in the Sunday-school. 
Hence it is not “the duty of the superintendent to make 
use of every opportunity to impress upon the scholars 
the necessity of giving their hearts to the Lord.” If 
that were his duty, why have any teachers or any class- 
exercises in the Sunday-schocl? No, no, a good super- 
intendent ought to leave a teacher like the Canada 
correspondent to do his work with his scholars, and not 
be switching them off from their line of class-teaching, 
under the false notion that he is to improve every oppor- 
tunity—including the teacher’s opportunity—to reach 
the scholars by evangelistic appeals. 

That this erroneous view of the mission of the super- 
intendent is at the bottom of the over-preaching in the 
superintendent’s desk, all the country over, is again illus- 
trated by the letter fram New York State, written, we 
may say, by one of the mest skillful desk-talkers in the 
United States. He says, vigorously : 

I do not know why you so frequently take the position, in 
your paper, that the superintendent should not “talk,” as you 
express it, to hisSunday-school. I am quite sure you are wrong, 
and almost sure that harm is being done by inducing lips to 
keep closed which might be helped to impart much precious 
truth, Said a superintendent of a large Sunday-school to me 
the other day, in substance: ‘I just had to make a closing ap- 
peal to my school last Sunday, though The Sunday School 
Times says so much against the superintendent’s doing any talk- 
ing, that I feel, every time I address my school, that I owe a 
special apology to them, with a word of explanation. But there 
were over twenty of the scholars who had just come out for 
Christ, and I had a list of forty more who were thought to be 
serious, and who might be brought to a decision before the next 
communion; and I was not going to let the opportunity pass 





be born, speaking lies”? It cannot be [reconciled] with obser- 


without making as strong an appeal to them as I could, using 
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the main teachings of the lesson for the purpose. Some of my 
teachers do good work; but quite a number never attempt to 
impress the spiritual lessons at all, and their scholars go away 
imperfectly taught. I must fill in the gap; I must make up the 
deficiency in my closing remarks; and I am going to do it as 
long as I am superintendent, regardless of what some people 
say.” I feel just as he does, only more so, and would not con- 
sent to hold the position of superintendent one day longer than 
I could have “ free speech ” from the desk. The average super- 
intendent is likely the best obtainable man for the position in 
his church, or he would not have been elected to fillit. As 
public speaking is one of the qualifications usually sought for, 
he is probably the best speaker in the school. He speaks in the 
prayer-meeting, at union meetings, and is often asked to address 
other Sunday-schools. Why should he be muzzled and tongue- 
tied in his own school? Why limited and restricted to a few 


questions, or a single pungent suggestion? If he is the man I | 


take him to be,—if he is the man I have generally found him to: 
be,—he won’t consent to be thus restricted; he will, notwith- 
standing all such objections, continue to conduct the closing ex- 
ercises of his school, sometimes by asking questions, at other times 
by preaching, or teaching, or addressing, or talking, or what- 
ever it may be termed, as in his deliberate judgment, guided by 
the Spirit, and assisted by a sanctified common sense, he him- 
self thinks he can best impress the truth, while at all times he 
will refuse to have an extinguisher put over his light while 
officiating at the desk. . .. The “ good superintendent ” 
you spoke of should first correct his tendency to “ talk too 
Jong,” and then “ begin to talk ;” and your mission should be— 
if you pardon the suggestion—to tell the superintendents of the 
land how to talk, not how not to talk: 


to “talk from the desk.” * 

to teach. 

to review. ; 

to impress “a single pungent suggestion,” or 
a dozen. E 


to ask ‘“‘ a few wisely planned questions.” 
to conduct the closing exercises so as to be 
the most useful in winning the scholars 
to Jesus. 
Yet don’t narrow your best man, your leader and head, down 
toasingle method. I could name you a good many superinten- 
dents who would not consent to have their tongues tied in that 
way, and they don’t talk too long, either. 


To begin with, we will suggest that there seems to be 
very little danger of our keeping the glib lips closed by 
any remarks which we timidly venture on this grave 
subject. “I must fill in thegap; I must make up the de- 


ficiancies in mv closine remarka:+and I am going to do it 
as long as I am superintendent, regardless of what some 


people say,” is the way in which one man shuts his lips on 
it. “Why should he be muzzled and tongue-tied in 
his own school?” asks our correspondent. “If he is 
the man I take him to be,—if he is the man I have gen- 
erally found him to be,—he won’t consent to be restrictéd. 
. . . Atall times he will refuse to have an extinguisher 


~ put over his light while officiating at the desk... .I 


could name you a good many superintendents who would 
not consent to have their tongues tied in this way.” So, 
instead of our saying, imploringly, “Pray, don’t con- 
tinue this oppressive silence interminably,” we shall 
modestly entreat, “‘ Please don’t all speak at once.” 
“Public speaking is one of the qualifications usually 
sought for,” in a superintendent, we are told; and if that 
is his gift, he will naturally want to improve it. Just 
here is where our word of warning comes in. A super- 
intendent’s best work, a superintendent’s proper work, is 
getting teachers, training teachers, directing teachers; 
not in filling the gap left by poor teachers. “It is better 
to set ten men at work than to do the work of ten men,” 
says Mr. Moody, in emphasis of a truth of truths for such 
a place as that of a Sunday-school superintendent. If 
the teachers are not doing this work of reaching the 
scholars, better, far better, in their classes, than it would 
ever be possible for a preacher at a distance to reach 
them, then the superintendent ought to feel that his 
peculiar duty, his pre-eminent duty, is to train those 
teachers for that work, instead of being satisfied with the 
peor substitute which he can furnish, at the best, for the 
face-to-face work of a teacher with his scholar. So long 
as a superintendent has the erroneous view of a superin- 
tendent’s mission which is emphasized in these two let- 
ters, he is likely to neglect his proper work in order to 
attempt a work which lacks the special advantages of the 
clergyman’s work on the one hand, and the teacher's 
work on the other. And while this error is so pro.ni- 


it can to show superintendents how to do something 
better than talking : 
to train teachers. 
to lead teachers in study. 
to lead in school-worship. 
to impress a single suggestion—or more. 
to ask a few wisely planned questions. 
to conduct closing exercises without un- 
doing,oroverdoing,the teacher’s work, 








| Nana I overlaid with shining silver.” 
nent, The Sunday School Times will continue to do what | 


COMFORT. 


AN AFTER NEw YEAR POEM. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


How last year’s sin the New Year’s face doth blot, 
So young, so white! 

What shall I do to wipe the ugly spot 
Out of my sight? 

Leave that with God! Turning thine eyes away, 
New life begin. 

Each day of his may be thy New Year’s day! 
Battle, and win. 





DANIEL AND THE MONUMENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN P. PETERS, PH.D. 


It would be impossible, in the space at my disposal, 
and with our present doubtful knowledge, to treat ade- 
quately the historical questions of the book of Daniel in 
relation to the inscriptions of Babylon. I shall, accord- 
ingly, confine myself to illustrating the place and times 
of Daniel from the monuments. 

The scene of the first chapter of the book of Daniel is 
laid in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabu-kudurri-usur. 
His father, Nabopolassar, Nabu-pal-usur, had been ap- 
pointed viceroy of Babylon by the Assyrian king. In 
conjunction with Kyaxares the Median he rebelled, 
destroyed Nineveh finally and utterly, and established 
the independent kingdom of Babylon. His son Nebu- 
chadnezzar raised Babylon to a high pitch of power and 
splendor. He was a great conqueror; but, most of all, 
he is renowned asa builder; and almost all of his inscrip- 
tions that have yet been discovered relate to the tem- 
ples, palaces, and public works which he constructed. 

In those days, Babylon was the metropolis of the 
world, the centre of commerce, art, and wisdom. The 
great plain on which it lay, a paradise of fertility and 
cultivation, was intersected by countless canals, both 
small and great, serving alike for irrigation and naviga- 
tion. These canals were fed by the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates. To regulate and equalize the flow of water, 
great reservoirs or lakes received the overplus poured 
down from the mountains in the spring freshets, and 
stored it up for use in the summer and autumn. In those 
days the Tigris and Euphrates did not unite, as at pres- 
ent, to form one stream. The Persian Gulf reached to a 
point many miles above their present junction. Hence, 
Babylon occupied a position far more favorable to naval 
enterprise than a student of the present maps of the 
country would suppose; a position, in fact, not unlike 
that of Bremen in Germany. It was the emporium of 
commerce between east and west, both by land and sea. 
The wealth of the world poured into the coffers of the 
Babylonish merchants. But Babylon had another claim 
to distinction, and another source of wealth. From the 
remotest antiquity it had been a sacred city. Its name, 
Bab-ilu, meant “‘Gate of God;” and another almost 
equally ancient name meant “ Grove of Life.” 

Here is the pompous and pious description of himself 
with which Nebuchadnezzar, the greatest king of this 
rich and sacred city, introduces one of his inscriptions, 
the longest and completest yet found : 

“‘ Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, the great prince, 
the joy of Merodach, the high-priest, the favorite of 
Nebo, the mild, the possessor of wisdom, who seeks the 
ways of their divinity, the fearer of their majesty, the 
unwearying officer, whodaily thinks on the restoration of 
the High House and the Eternal House, who constantly 
seeks the welfare of Babylon and Borsippa,” etc. 

The High House, or E-sagila, was an exceedingly an- 
cient temple of Merodach in Babylon, on the east side 
of the Euphrates. The Eternal House, or E-zida, was a 
similar temple of Nebo in Borsippa, a southern suburb 
of Babylon, on the west side of the Euphrates. Of this 
latter, Nebuchadnezzar tells us: “ E-zida, the house of 
the eternal, I rebuilt in the midst of it [Borsippa]; with 
silver, gold, pearls, copper, palm-wood, and cedar-wood 
I completed its construction. The cedar-wood of the 
roof of the sanctuaries of Nebo I overlaid with gold. 
The cedar-wood of the roof of the door of the goddess 
In this temple, 
a’so, Nebuchadnezzar set up colossal animal figures, or 
cheruLs, of metal. The mention of the door of Nana in 
the temple of Nebo, as well as the mention in the same 
inscription of the gate, or shrine, of another deity in the 
temple of Merodach, shows that the foul pil/ar and ashe- 
rah-worship, which, in Daniel’s native land, had dared to 
pollute the courts 6f Jehovah’s temple (2 Kings 23: 4,7), 
had its recognized place in the courts of the temples of 
Neboand Merodach. Numerous seal-cylinders, and even 
coins, show us also that classical reports and biblical 











allusions are correct in describing this debasing form of 
nature-worship as the popular cult of Babylon. 

Another famous temple of the Borsippa suburb was 
the “temple of the seven spheres of heaven and the 
earth,” a ziggurat, or tower. It is this temple which 
has sometimes been supposed to be the tower of Babel, 
and of which huge fragments of brilliantly colored vitri- 
fied bricks still remain. It issaid to have been in stages, 
or platforms, of enormous size, each of solid brick, and 
each having a different color,—black, white, orange, blue. 
scarlet, silver, gold, according to the planet each repre- 
sented. Each stage was smaller than the one beneath, 
and stood, not in the centre, but toward one corner. The 
top was reached by outside stairs, and contained a shrine, 
with a golden image of the deity (Dan. 3: 1). 

But on E-sagila, according to his own description, Nebu- 
chadnezzar seems to have lavished the most care and 
wealth; for Merodach, “lord of gods,’’ was his special 
patron. The sanctuary of this temple, which a former 
king had finished in silver, he overlaid with gold. The 
vessels of the temple were adorned with -gold, and the 
ship, or ark, in which the god was carried in procession 
through the streets, was ornamented with precious stones 
“like the.stars of heaven.” Inthe House of Rest, an- 
other temple of Merodach, the roof was made of the best 
cedars that the royal forestry of Lebanon could furnish, 
the inner side of the beams was overlaid with gold, and 
their lower ends adorned with gold and pearls. 

In this one inscription, Nebuchadnezzar tells us 
of twenty temples of various gods and goddesses 
which he built or restored in Babylon and Borsippa, 
“the tops of which I made high with stones and 
white alabaster.” These wonderful temples, with 
their foul worship, the pompous processions of the 
splendidly adorned ships, or arks, of the gods 
through the streets, and more especially through the 
great festal streets, or corsos, of Merodach and Nana, 
built by Nebuchadnezzar for this very purpcse, must 
have been familiar sights to Daniel. As he passed 
through the straight streets, with their brick houses ris- 
ing three or four stories high on either side, ending at 
the city walls it might be, or barred with bronze gates at 
the river front, the pious Jew must have seen in more 
pretentious buildings here and there, colored tiles, on 
which were depicted, perhaps, traditional scenes of the 
early semi-mythical history of the proud and ancient city, 
such as we find represented on many a seal-cylinder. 
Perhaps, too, at some exposed corner, he may have seen 
suspended a hideous little image, meant to propitiate 
the dreaded demon of the south-west wind; or have met 
some man who wore a potent charm to protect him from 
the terrible “‘ seven devils.” 

One of the chief wonders of Babylon in Daniel’s day 
was its system of defense. Nebuchadnezzar tells us that 
Nabopolassar commenced the erection of two great walls, 
Imgur Bel, Bel Granteth, the outer wall, and Nemitti 
Bel, Foundation of Bel, the inner wall. He had also 
begun to erect walls and quays along the Euphrates 
water-front; for the city was built on both sides of the 
river. These structures Nebuchadnezzar completed on 
a grand scale, the materials used being chiefly bitumen 
and brick (Gen. 11:3). He also built new and larger 
gates in the city walls, ornamenting the portals with 
patterns in tiles and white alabaster. The gates were 
roofed (2 Sam. 18: 33) with cedar. The leaves of the 
gates were cedar, covered with copper; while colossal 
cherubic figures and upright snakes of bronze, orna- 
mented and rendered terrible the gateway. To all 
these defenses, Nebuchadnezzar added a third wall on 
the east side of the city, a mile or more beyond Jmgur 
Bel. “In order to cast down the fear of the foe, that he 
should not distress the surroundings of Babylon, I en- 
compassed the land with mighty streams, like unto the 
floods of the sea. Their overflow was like the overflow 
of the great sea, the salt flood.” This system of canals, 
which reminds one of Holland, he held in check by 
means of dams of earth, lined with the inevitable brick 
and tiles. “The bulwarks [of the encircling canals] I 
fortified skillfully ; the capital, Babylon, I made into a 
fortress.” 

But, though the half has not been told, we have al- 
ready delayed too long with the outward grandeur of the 
city where Daniel dwelt. It will beinteresting to glance 
briefly at its life as revealed by the monuments. , We 
read (Dan. 1 : 4) that Daniel was to be instructed in the 
language and learning of the Chaldeans. Babylon was 
a university city, and among the fragments which have 
been unearthed there, as also at Nineveh, are fragments 
of text-books, linguistic and scientific, and, apparently, 
exercises of scholars,—prize essays, it may be. Tolearn 
to read and write inscriptions in the Babylonian Jan- 
guage, and in the Accadian-Sumerian, the language o1 
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the ancient literature of Babylon, was the beginning. 
Then there was the literature itself to be mastered, little 
fragments of which have come down to us. There Daniel 


' would have read the epic of Izdubar (Nimrod?), in 


twelve books, one for each of the signs of the zodiac; 
and in the eleventh book the story of the flood. Per- 
haps he read such animal fables as the discussion be- 
tween the ox and the horse concerning the relative 
merits of their station in life, some fragments of which 
are still extant. Of the other stories which he read, and 
learned, and copied for instruction in practical wisdom, 
many have doubtless been lost entirely, while of others, 
like The Story of the Twins, nothing but the title has 
been preserved in some old list of lessons to be studied. 

His teaching in geography and natural history would 
have consisted, perhaps, in reading and copying long 
lists of names of countries, mountains, birds, plants, and 
the like, such as have been found in the palace of Ashur- 
bani-pal (Sardanapalus) in Nineveh. In mathematics, 
the instruction was of a more scientific character, judg- 
ing from the tables of roots that are preserved ; but, in- 
stead of our decimal system, a sexagesimal system was 
in use,—six, sixty, six hundred, being used much as we 
use ten, one hundred, one thousand. 

We can also form a fair conception of the medical 
science of that day. Sometimes we meet, among the 
inscriptions, with simple remedies, like these for sore 
mouth, or toothache (Sayce): “ The plant of human des- 
tiny is the medicine for a sore mouth ; to be placed upon 
the mouth.” “The fruit of the yellow-snake’s skin is 
the medicine for a sore mouth; to be placed upon the 
mouth.” “The roots of the medicine of the sun-god is 
the medicine for a sore mouth; to be placed upon the 
mouth.” But mixed in with these simple prescriptions 
are others,—and indeed they are the most numerous,— 
which connect medicine with incantations, charms, and 
magic. Sometimessickness is due to demoniacal posses- 
sion, sometimes to the magical arts of anenemy. Again, 
the properties of plants are affected by the planetary 
influences under which they are gathered; while the 
brewing of certain potations must be accompanied by 
the recitation of charms. Some medicines seem to have 
been given, not to the patient, but to an image of him, 
or of the part of him affected. And again, some medi- 
cines, apparently of not infrequent use, were of a nature 
so vile and disgusting that it is a marvel they did not 
kill the patient outright. 

But the head and front of Babylonian wisdom 
was astrology (Dan. 1: 20); and the largest book, 
or series of tablets, of which we have knowledge 
(from the library of Sardanapalus) is a work on 
astronomy or astrology in seventy volumes. He 
who acquired the learning of the Chaldeans must 
have been taught what days of the. month were 
lucky and unlucky for each several enterprise. He 
must have studied the hidden meanings of eclipses and 
comets. He must have been trained in that curious 
pseudo-scientific system by which the astrologers, record- 
ing in comparison terrestrial events and celestial con- 
figurations and phenomena, sought to ascertain what 
would happen on earth at some future time by comput- 
ing the condition of the heavens for that period. And 
he who was a pupil of the wise men of Babylon must 
have learned the wisdom of the magi with reference to 
the stars and star-spirits, which are inextricably bound 
up with the life and fate of the nations and men to whom 
they belong (Dan. 10: 18, 21; 12:1). 

Thousands of inscribed clay tablets from Babylon and 
neighboring cities enable us also to enter into the domes- 
tic and financial life of Daniel’s time with singular 
minuteness. We are learning the price of almost every 
article of common use from deeds of sale and contracts 
inscribed on these little clay tablets, and deposited for 
safe-keeping with the banking house of Egibi,—it may be 
the Rothschilds of those days,—and by them placed in 
their safety-deposit vaults, which were great earthen- 
ware jars (Jer. 32: 14). We have court records, mar- 
riage settlements, wills, and the like, preserved to us in 
the same manner. 

Here is a story of the time of Nabonidus, father of Bel- 
shazzar(Dan.5: 1), made out from several clay tablets from 

* Borsippa, extending over a period of eight years. Ben- 
hadad-natah, son of Addia, married Bunanitu, daughter 
of Charizaa, receiving three mana of silver as her dowry. 
They traded with the money, and prospered. In course 
of time, through Iba,—a real-estate agent perhaps,—they 
purchased a considerable farm in Borsippa, together with 
a ruined house, for eleven and a half mana of silver. To 
pay this they borrowed one and‘a half mana, eight and 
a half shekels of silver, from Iddin-Marduk on interest. 
They had one daughter, Nubta, but no son; accordingly 


as their daughter’s dowry two mana, ten shekels of silver, 
and the furnishing of a house. They also purchased a 
slave, Nabu-nur-ilani. Then “ fate seized” Ben-hadad- 
natan, and he died; whereupon Akabi-ilu, his brother, 
claimed to be his rightful heir. Bunanitu resisted, and 
took the case to court, and the decision was in her favor. 
She received three and a half mana of silver and the 
slave as her portion. Nubta received her promised dowry. 
Iddin-Marduk received two and a half mana of silver in 
payment of his debt; and the remainder went to Ben- 
hadad-amara, the adopted son. 

In conclusion, here is a summary of another interest- 
ing document, dating, it is true, from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, and yet, except perhaps in regard to the 
coined money, accurately illustrating the times of Daniel. 
Sum-iddina, son of Sula, son of the priest of the goddess 
Gula, has, without compulsion, given Itti-bel-guzu his 
slave, the back of whose right hand is branded with the 
name of Meskitu, his wife, to Iddina-nabu, son of Nabu- 
epish-siri, son of the blacksmith, for one and two-thirds 
mana of silver in coined one-shekel pieces. Sum-iddina 
shall deliver the slave to Iddina-nabu on the day he 
claims him. Sum-iddina has received at the hands of 
Iddina-nabu the silver, the price of Itti-bel-guzu, his 
slave, in coined one-shekel pieces. Then follow the 
names of twelve witnesses, and then, “In presence of 
Meskitu, wife of Sum-iddina, seller of the slave. Bel- 
ittina, notary public (scribe).” And then comes the date. 
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“WHEN THE TALE OF BRICKS IS 
DOUBLED.” 


BY R. C. TONGUE. 


* When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
Moses comes,”’ the Hebrews say ; 
When the night has grown the blackest 
Comes the long-expected day, 
When our cares have grown so heavy 
That we scarce can bear the load, 
Then a hand is stretched to help us 
On our weary road. 


When the tale of bricks is doubled, 


As our cares and wants increase, 
Comes.a double chare vf*wvuruge, 


Though the battle may not cease. 
Though the fight may rage the fiercer, 
And the fiery darts be whirled, 
If we will but call for succor, 
We may face the world. 


When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
When oppression bows us low, 
Comes a Moses who will free us,— 
Break our fetters at a blow, 
And if we will truly follow 
From the black Egyptian night, _ 
He will guide us, he will lead us, 
To eternal light. 





DANIEL. 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 
SECOND ARTICL 


In the beginning, and ever afterwards, Daniel appears 
as the leader of the little party of four Hebrews who 
were faithful to the God of their fathers. Whether he 
was such because of naturat superiority or special divine 
influence there is no means of determining. The test 
soon came. The wondrous dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
cannot be quoted here. The wisdom of God is made 
manifest in the fact that the king forgot his dream, and 
yet demanded the interpretation. The recollection of 
an awful vision, and of the agony it occasioned him, was 
all he had, and upon that he summoned before him the 
Chaldeans. They would have been ready with an inter- 
pretation, if they could have had the dream. “O king,” 
said they, “tell thy servants the dream, and we will 
shew the interpretation.” How sarcastically the king 
answered them: “I know of certainty that ye would 
gain the time, because ye see the thing is gone from me. 
But if ye will not make known unto me the dream, there is 
but one decree for you: for ye have prepared lying and 
‘corrupt words to speak before me, till the time be 
changed : therefore tell me the dream, and I shall know 
that ye can shew me the interpretation thereof.” 

Here is wisdom. The modern spiritualists, fortune- 
tellers, and clairvoyants can all be confounded by this 
simple test. Let them tell what applicants want infor- 
mation about, without a word or hint or expression of 
countenance from the applicant. Then, indeed, if both 





they adopted a son, Ben-hadad-amara, and announced 


the subject and the information were given, the appli- 
cant would have some reason to think it of value. The 
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Chaldeans said that it could not be done, and never had 
been asked of any magician, astrologer, or Chaldean. And 
finally they said: “There is none other that can shew - 
it before the king, except the gods, whose dwelling is 
not with flesh.” Then the despot ordered that they 
should all be cut off. 

In all parts of the world except the East, it would 
seem as if the madness that afterwards came upon 
Nebuchadnezzar was incipient in his rain at the time. 
For he would have destroyed all the wise men in his 
whole empire because of the failure of those that were 
before him. 

How strange that after this occurrence and the eleva- 
tion of Daniel to be ruler over all the wise men of Baby- 
lon, and the placing of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego as executive officers over the provinces of Babylon, 
the scene upon the plain of Dura should have occurred. 
Nebuchadnezzar had reverenced Daniel, and had ac- 
knowledged that his God was the God of gods and the 
Lord of lords, and yet he sets up the image of gold! 

It is due to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego to 
remember that, in the unexplained absence of Daniel, 
who may have been in a remote part of the empire upon 
official duties, these men exhibited the same heroism, 
the same superior intellectuality, and the same devotion - 
to principle, which characterized Daniel. One of. the 
sublimest passages attributed to men of God in any age 
is in these words: “O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not care- 
ful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand, 
O king. But if net, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” We will not doit; we will 
not argue about it; and if our Ged in his infinite wis- 
dom will not deliver us, we will still believe him, die in 
the furnace, and will not worship thy false god nor 
obey thee in this matter. This was stronger than if 
they had contented themselves with the assertion that 
God would surely deliver them. Many would begin 
with equal courage, expecting deliverance, and quail 
and fail if deliverance delayed to come. But these men 
would die, in any event, rather than worship. Then fol- 


lows the record of the marvelous proclamation of Nebu- 
chad 1 ua amatwty a # 


of Daniel, and such as to elevate Nebuchadnezzar in the 
eyes of men. And yet, twelve months afterwards, with- 
out the fear of God before his eyes, he says: “Is not 
this great Babylon, that I have built for the house 
of the kingdom by the might of my power, and for 
the honour of my majesty?” Then came the wild in- 
sanity of a type recognized by the ancients, epidemic in 
the Middle Ages, and not unknown now, scientifically 
known as lycanthropy, spoken of by the most ancient 
medical writers under that very term. The classical 
writers refer to it. Virgil speaks of 


“The maids of Argos (though with rage possessed 
Their imitated lowing filled the grove). 
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Though lab’ring yokes on their own necks they feared, 
They felt for budding horns on their smooth foreheads reared.” 
Eclog. VI., 5: 48. 
These were the daughters of Proteus, who were said, 
through the influence of Juno, to be mad, to fancy them- 
selves to be cows, and to run about the fields lowing 
like cows. 

The scene before Belshazzar is one also which elevates 
Daniel to the side of Elijah in access to God, which is 
the highest position, next to that accorded to Moses, 
allowed by Jehovah to any man. How sublimely did 
he answer the king when he promised him that he 
should be clothed in scarlet, and have a chain of gold 
about his-neck, and be the third ruler in the kingdom. 
“Let thy gifts be to thyself.” The Rev. Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet, in his excellent notes upon this scene, quoting - 
from Professor Phelps, says: ‘“ Washington Allston 
spent more than twelve years attempting to paint the 
scene of Belshazzar’s feast, and then left his work un- 
finished. It is said that the chief difficulty which the 
artist could not overcome was that of depicting the 
despair of the doomed king. Well it might be so; for 
it was the despair of a lost soul brought face to face 
with the retributive judgment of God, written by a mys- 
terious hand from the other world. What art can por- 
tray it in the look of the human face?” Dr. Peloubet 


adds, “That picture is now in the Art Museum of Boston. 
Its unfinished condition is perhaps the strongest possible 
testimony to the terror of a guilty conscience.” 

While several of the circumstances recorded in the 
book of Daniel have not been confirmed by the in- 
vestigations of modern times, or by the cuneiform 
inscriptions, even the semi-infidel writer of the ar- 
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ticle on Daniel in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
compelled to admit that “the statements respecting 
Belshazzar have been in part confirmed. Bilu-sarra-usur 
is the name of the oldest son of Nabu-nahid, or Nabona- 
dius; and-a dated tablet in the British Museum recently 
obtained from Babylon proves that the last king of Baby- 
lon was Maruduk-sarra-usur, which may be the same 
name as Belshazzar, since Maraduk is identical with 
Bel-merodach.” 

The scene before Darius culminating in the tragedy of 
the den of lions, in which the intended victim was 
delivered by God, and those who expected to rejoice in 

‘the destruction of Daniel had all their bones broken in 
pieces “or ever they came at the bottom of the den,” 
needs no explanation, condensation, or expansion. 
Clearness, simplicity, and sublimity mark the sixth 
chapter of Daniel, and would make it worthy of a per- 
manent place in literature, independent of the truth 
which it teaches. 

Heretofore Daniel has stood in the dignity of the 
prophetic character before successive kings, who have 
been at his mercy, and have trembled before him. No 
evidence of terror on his part has been seen, but much 
of holy confidence and joy. As, ages afterwards, Felix 
trembled before Paul, as “he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come,” so Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar,and Darius trembled before Daniel 
and “the God of Daniel.” 

But now visions are recorded which led him to say, 
“ As for me Daniel, my cogitations much troubled me, 
and my countenance changed in me.” And when 
Gabriel appeared, and interpreted one of these visions, 
he tells us that he “fainted, and was sick certain days.” 
These visions occurred during the reign of Belshazzar, 
and also during that of Darius. In the time of Cyrus, a 
very extraordinary vision came to him, of which “the 
time appointed was long.” . Concerning this vision, 
Daniel makes remarks which show that he had not con- 
tinued in the same course of abstemious diet which 
marked him when, as a child, he refused the portion of 
the king’s meat, and the wine which he drank. For, 
concerning the vision in the time of Cyrus, in the third 
year of his reign, he says: ‘In those days I Daniel was 
mourning three full weeks. I ate no pleasant bread, 


neither came flesh nor wine in my mouth, neither did I 
BHU U1 y OUTER GU" aN ttht- three wheels .weaka!? This is 


the last great vision. It proceeds with increasing dignity 
and enlarging scope, until it evokes in the confession, 
“T heard, but I understood not; then said I, O my 
Lord, what shall be the end of these things? And he 
said, Go thy way, Daniel: for the words are closed up 
and sealed iill the time of the end. . . . But go thou 

thy way till the end be; for thou shalt rest, and stand 
in thy lot at the enc of the days.” 

The influence of the book of Daniel upon the early 
Christian Church was grea‘er, perhaps, than that of any 
of the prophets. It has been said, and I think with 
truth, that it would be hard to conceive the possibility 
of the book of Revelation without the book of Daniel. 
Observe the reference made by our Lord in Matthew 
24:15: “When ye therefore shall see the abomination 
of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand 
in the holy place, (whoso readeth let him understaad,)” 
which introduces the appalling description of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and of the end of the world, 
repeated by St. Mark, it is not wonderful that the book 
should have made so profound an impression upon the 
thought of the Christian Church. The references also to 
Daniel in the book of Ezekiel are of the most striking 
character. In the fourteenth chapter, when the idolaters 
in Israel are rebuked, the prophet, speaking in the name 
of God, says: “Though Noah, Daniel,_and Job 
were in it, . . . they shall but deliver their own 
souls.” This is twice repeated ; namely, in the eighteenth 
and twentieth verses. While a fourth reference in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel is even more striking, 
when the prophet describes Tyrus, and pronounces the 
judgments of God upon that type for all time of proud 
commercial prosperity : “ Because thine heart is lifted 
up, and thou hast said, I am a god, I sit in the seat of 
God, in the midst of the seas; yet thou art a man, and 
not God, though thou set thine heart as the heart of 
God.” This passage, awful in severity, and penetrating 
in its satire, culminates as follows: “ Behold, thou art 
wiser than Daniel ; there is no secret that they can hide 
from thee.” 

. The character of Daniel has also been impressed upon 
literature. _ Twice in Shakespeare does “the man of 
God” appear, in the Merchant of Venice: “A Daniel 
come to judgment; yea, a Daniel, . . . asecond Daniel, 
a Daniel, Jew! Now infidel, I have you on the hip.” 
And the infidel responds, “I thank thee, Jew, for teach- 





ing me that word.” The tales of the Apocrypha are also 
quite in harmony with the character of Daniel as set 
forth in the book of Daniel, especially the vindication 
of Susanna. 

A famous sentence of Gibbon (History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire) illustrates the remark- 
able influence of the imagery employed by Daniel, exerted 
upon a skeptical mind which could be reached only 
through the appropriateness of the symbols employed,— 
which appropriateness in the mouth of the prophet so 
many centuries before furnishes to us a strong incidental 
confirmation of his claims to divine inspiration: “The 
armies of the Republic, sometimes vanquished in battle, 
always victorious in war, advanced with rapid steps to 
the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the ocean; 
and the images of gold, of silver, or brass, that might 
serve to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken by the iron monarchy of Rome.” 

Some years since the writer, spending a summer Sab- 
bath with a friend at his country place, was asked by 
the children and some of their little friends to preach 
them a sermon on Sabbath evening. He consented to 
do so on condition that they would meet and agree upon 
the text. After long meditation, and taxing their little 
minds, they announced that they had agreed, and asked 
for a sermon on “ Daniel in the lions’ den.” 

To the theologian, the historian, the critic, and to 
children, “this Daniel” will ever remain one of the 
most striking and absorbing figures in the panorama 
of the ages. 





HONORING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
BY THE REY. E. B. SANFORD. 


It is related that at the close of an evening service, 
conducted by Mr. Moody, in the early part of his evan- 
gelistic career, he was met by an aged Christian, who, 
with fatherly tenderness, said: “My dear young brother, 
always honor the Holy Spirit in all your work.” 

This simple remark proved-a precious seed-thought 
and suggestion in the heart of this faithful servant, who, 
in seeking to honor the Holy Spirit, has been so signally 
honored of God in bringing sinners to Christ. . 

There is reason to think that the office and work of 
the Holy Spirit does not hold the place that it ought in 


the heart and faith of professed believers. In an intro- 
ductory note to an édition ur<“The Ponguc of Fira,’’ 


Dr. W. M. Taylor very truly says: “Though we are 
living under the dispensation of the Spirit, it is remark- 
able that the work of the Holy Ghost has not received 
anything like the attention which it demands and de- 
serves. Few sermons are preached upon it—few treatises 
are written upon it—it does not enter as it ought to do 
into the thoughts and prayers of the people of God ; and 
in this, perhaps, more than in most other things, we may 
find the explanation of the comparative feebleness and 
inefficiency of modern piety.” 

In the words of authority that fell from the lips of 
Jesus, there are none that convey a more explicit mes- 
sage than those that refer to the mission and work of the 
promised Comforter. It will avail but little, however 
beautiful a conception we may have of Christ, if we fail 
in our faith and teaching to show that only a heart 
renewed by the Holy Ghost can be: saved by this divine 
life. There is a possibility of preaching or teaching a 

vist-like morality that is very noble and exalted, but 
it has no saving quality beyond other lofty standards of 
morality. It does not redeem men from their sins. 

In honor:ag the Holy Spirit by the full surrender of 
our souls in personal faith, and humble, trustful reliance 
in his work and power, we shall so voice the truth that 
it will be made saving\y efficient. We ought not to rest 
satisfied until we see the truth leading to repentance and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Ci:tist; for then alone is wit- 
nessed on the human side a change of which regenera- 
tion is the divine side. The more we come into vital 
contact and sympathy with the work vf the Holy Spirit, 
we shall be faithful and direct in presenting the truth, 
of lesson and sermon, in ways that shall reach, by the 
divine blessing, the citadel of the will. Ony duty is to 
bring ourselves and others face to face with the Holy 
Spirit. Let us not shrink from dwelling upon his office 
and power because the work wrought is mysterious. In 
this very fact we discover an assurance that the gospel 
is life eternal, and not simply a code of morality. 

To be filled with the Holy Ghost! Is there any secret 
of power, in guiding and saving souls, to be compared 
with this? We need, as teachers of the Word, that is 
made effectual by the Holy Spirit, not only to believe in 
the baptism of fire, but earnestly to seek for this endue- 
ment with power from on high. When this gift shall 
be more generally sought and used, may we not hope to 


see the opening of a new book of the Acts that will dis- 
close chapters of redeeming love and grace more wonder- 
ful than any the world has as yet witnessed ? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_>——- 


HOW MONY CURED THE POUTS. 


BY ANNIE E. WILSON. 


Yes, Lell had the pouts,—-that was certain; for it was 
not often you saw that great dark frown on her face, and it 
was as ugly as ugly could be. Her white forehead, which 
generally looked like the pure waxen leaf of a magnolia, 
had deep lines across it, as if somebody who did not love 
flowers had carelessly crumpled it up in their hand until 
it was all creased and bruised and disfigured. 

Her mouth, that had such pretty laughing curves 
around the corners, in the middle, and everywhere, was 
drawn out into such a funny monstrous pucker that the 
curves had all turned to wrinkles; and it was so puffed 
out in the middle it looked as if a bee might have stung 
her, or something dreadful happened. And her eyes— 
well, you could notsee her eyes atall. Iimagine she was 
afraid to look up for fear some sunshine might get into 
them; for the sun-was shining beautifully out of doors, 
and great floods of it were pouring through the windows. 
There was her little sister Mony, too, playing on the 
floor; her face was as bright as the sun’s own. 

The truth was Lell was fighting against the sunshine ; 
she didn’t want to see it, and she didn’t want any in her 
heart, though that is the very place for little girls to have 
it. When they have plenty of sunshine in their hearts, 
there will never be ugly, pouty looks on their faces, such 
as was on Lell’s now. 

But what could it have been that was making Lell so 
unhappy? It was this. Her mother was dressing to go 
down street, when Lell came in ftom play, and asked if 
she might not gotoo. Her mothersaid, “ No; not to-day, 
dear.” Whereupon Lell began: 

“Mamma, please let me go. Why can’t I go? O 
mamma, I want to go down street with you. You never 
let me go anywhere.” And so she fretted and worried 
until her mother’s patience was entirely worn out, and 
she said quite positively : 

“Lell, sit down in that chair, and don’t speak to me 
again about it.” 

So poor little Lelly sat down, and began to pout. 

Now Mony had asked the very same question : 

“Mamma, may I go with you?” and her mother had 
answered her exactly as she had Lell : 

“No; not to-day, dear.” 

But Mony, instead of pouting and fretting, just looked 
up with her sweet, pleading face, and said : 

“Well, mamma, anudder day?” 

So her mother smilingly patted her chubby cheeks, 
and said : 

“Yes, another day I’ll take you,” and Mony went 
back to her doll perfectly satisfied and happy. For 
Mony’s heart was like a little ball of pure sunshine, and 
the pouts didn’t have any chance at all. 

But I was going to tell you how Mony cured the pouts ; 
for you must know, little boys and girls, if you have not 
found it out for yourselves, that it is very hard to cure 
the pouts. Mothers and fathers try a great many ways, 
sometimes, before they find anything that will get rid of 
them right away. , 

Well, there sat Lell in her little chair, with that dark, 
horrid frown all over her face, and her finger stuck into 
the corner of her pouting mouth; the sunshine ali 
around her, yet never a bit of it touching her. And 
there sat Mony on the floor, playing with her doll. 
Every now and then she would glance up at her sister 
with a troubled look, and then back at her doll. Her 
little busy fingers fastened and unfastened the doll’s 
dress in a restless way. 

At last, she could not stand it any longer. She laid 
the doll carefully down on the floor, and, jumping up 
with a something-must-be-done expression on her face, 
she went straight to Lell, before anybody noticed her at 
all. Then she leaned over so as to peep up into Lelly’s 
eyes, and said, as gravely as could be : , 

“Lelly, chiss me.” 

And do you know, it took Lell so by surprise, she 
looked right up into Mony’s eyes, and broke into her 
own merry laugh. You see, while Mony was getting 
her kiss, Lell was getting some of Mony’s sunshine, and 
it cured the pouts right at once. 

Do yor think that was a very fine cure for the pouts? 
And just think of its being discovered by a little girl not 
more than three years old. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1886.] 
1, January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law............. ...2 Kings 22: 1-13 
2, January 10.—Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity....Jer. 8 : 20-22; 9:1-16 
3. January 17.~The Faithful Rechabit Jer. 35 : 12-19 
4, January 24,—Captivity of Judah. 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 











5. January 31.—Daniel in Babylon. Daniel 1 : 8-21 
6. February 7.—The Fiery Furnace............. Daniel 2: 16-28 
7. February 14.~The Handwriting on the Wall.......... Daniel 5 : 1-12, 25-28 





8. February 21.—The Second Temple...................cc00s00« Ezra 1: 1-4; 3:813 
9. February 28.—Nehemiah’s Prayer.. Neh, 1: 1-11 
10, March 7.—Reading the Law......... 














Neh, 8 : 1-12 
11. March 14.—Esther’s Petition .Esther 4 : 10-17; 5 :1-3 
12. March 21.—Messiah’s M g Mal. 3:1-6; 4:14 


13, March 28.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
lected by the school. 





LESSON VL, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 


THE FIERY FURNACE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Daniel 3 : 16-28.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

16. Shi’drach, Mé’shach, and | 16 Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
A-béd’-ne-g6, answered and said nego, answered and said to 
to the king, O Néb-u-chad-néz’zar, the king, O Nebuchadnezzar, 
we are not careful to answer thee 1we have no need to answer 
in this matter. 17 thee in this matter. 2If it be 

17. If it be so, our God whom 80, our God whom we serve is 
we- serve is able to deliver us able to deliver us from the 
from the burning fiery furnace, burning fiery furnace ; and he 
and he will deliver us out of will deliver us out of thine 
thine hand, O king. 18 hand, O king. But if not, be 

18. But if not, be it known unto it known unto thee, O king, 
thee, O king, that we will not that we will not serve thy 
serve thy gods, nor worship the gods, nor worship the golden 
golden image which thou hast image which thou hast set up. 
set up. 19 Then was Nebuchadnezzar full 

16. Then was Néb-u-chad-néz’- of fury, and the form of his 
zar full of fury, and the form of his visage was changed against 
visage was changed against Sha/- Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
drach, Mé’shach, and A-béd/- nego; therefore he spake, and 
ne-g6: therefore he spake, and commanded that they should 
commanded that they should heat heat the furnace seven times 
the furnace one seven times more more than it was wont to be 
than it was wont to be heated. 20 heated. And he commanded 

20. And he commanded the most éertain mighty men that were 
mighty men that were in his in his army to bind Shadrach, 
army to bind Shi’drach, M@- Meshach, and Abed-nego, and 
shach, and A-béd’-ne-g6, and to to cast them into the burning 
cast them into the burning fiery | 21 fiery furnace. Then these 
furnace. men were bound in their 

21. Then these men were bound hosen, their * tunics, and their 
in their coats, their hosen, and mantles, and their other gar 
their hats, and their other gar- ments, and were cast into the 
ments, and were cast into the midst of the burning fiery fur- 
midst ‘of the burning fiery fur- | 22 nace. Therefore because the 
nace. king’s commandment was ur- 

22, Therefore because the king’s gent, and the furnace exceed- 
commandment was urgent, and ing hot, the flame of the fire 
the furnace exceeding hot, the slew those men that took up 
flame of the fire slew those men Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
that took up Sha/drach, Mé’shach, | 23 nego. And these three men, 
and A-béd’-ne-gé. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 

28. And these three men, Shi’- nego, fell down bound into the 
drach, Mé’shach, and A-béd’- midst of the burning fiery fur- 
ne-g6, fell down bound into the | 24 nace. Then Nebuchadnezzar 
midst of the burning fiery fur- the king was astonied, and 
nace. rose up in haste: he spake 

2. Then N&b-u-chad-néz’zar the and said unto his counsellors, 
king was astonied, and rose up in Did not we cast three men 
haste, and spake, and said unto bound into the midst of the 
his counsellors, Did not we cast fire? They answered and said 
three men bound. into the midst unto the king, True, O king. 
of the fire? They answered and | 25 He answered and said, Lo, I 
said unto the king, True, O king. see four men loose, walking 

25. He answered and said, Lo, in the midst of the fire, and 
I see four men loose, walking in they have no hurt; and the 
the midst of the fire, and they aspect of the fourth is like a 
have no hurt; and the form of | 26 son of the gods. Then Nebu- 
the fourth is like the Son of God. chadnezzar came near to the 

26. Then Nob-u-chad-néz’zar 4mouth of the burning fiery 
came near to the mouth of furnace: he spake and said, 
the burning fiery furnace, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
and spake, and said, Shi’- nego, ye servants of the Most 
drach, M@shach, and A-béd’- High God, come forth, and 
ne-gd, ye servants of the most come hither. Then Shadrach, 
high God, come forth, and come Meshach, and Abednego, came 
hither, Then Sha’drach, Mé&- forth out of the midst of the 
shach, and A-béd’ne-gé, came | 27 fire. And the satraps, the 
forth of the midst of the fire. deputies, and the governors, 

27. And the princes, governors, and the king’s counsellors, be- 
and captains, and the king's ing gathered together, saw 
counsellors, being gathered to- these men, that the fire had 
gether, saw these men, upon no power upon their bodies, 
whose bodies the fire had no nor was the hair of thei? head 
power, nor was a hair of their singed, neither were their 
head singed, neither were their hosen changed, nor had the 
coats changed, nor the smell of smell of fire passed on them. 
fire had passed on them. 28 Nebuchadnezzar spake and 

28. Then Néb-u-chad-néz’zar said, Blessed be the God of 
spake, and said, Blessed be the Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
God of Sha’drach, M@shach, and nego, who hath sent his angel, 
A-béd’-ne-g6, who hgth sent his and delivered his servants that 
angel, and delivered his servants trusted in him, and have 
that trusted in him, and have changed the king’s word, and 
changed the king’s word, and have yielded their bodies, that 
yielded their bodies, that they they might not serve nor wor- 
might not serve nor worship any hip any god,except their own 
god, except their own God. God. 
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10r, we are not careful 2Or, Behold, our God &c, Or, TF our God whom 
we serve be able to deliver ws, he will deliver us from... and out of thine 
hand, Oking %Or,turdans * Aram. door. 


The American Committee wort 8 eae “ thy” for “‘ thine” in v. 17, 
and ‘astonished "’ for “ astonied ”’ y, 24. 





GoLpEen TExT FoR THE QuaRTER : He that followeth me 
shali not walk in the darkness, but shall have _— life 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


(John 8 : 12). 
Lesson Topic : Light for the Heroic. 


LEsson OUTLINE : { 


us from the burning fiery furnace—Dan. 3 : 17. 


Datty Home Reaprings: 


M.—Dan. 3 : 16-28, 
T.—Dan. 3: 
W.—Dan. 3: 29, 30; 
T.—Dan. 4 : 19-37. 


Light for the heroic, 


1-15. A fearful trial. 


4:1-18. The royal proclamation. 
The proclamation concluded, 


F.—Acts 5: 12-29. Heroic apostles. 
$.—Luke 12 : 22-40. Heroism encouraged. 
$.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8. The hero’s retrospect. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. LIGHT TO ANSWER WISELY. 
|. Absence of Care: 
We have no need to answer thee in this matter (16). 


Be not therefore anxious for the morrow (Matt. 6 : 34). 
Be not anxious how or what ye shall speak (Matt. 10 : 19). 
Be not anxious beforehand what ye shall spea E Dhak Wh 13: TA 


In nothing be anxious (Phil. 4 


Be not anxious how or what ye shall answer (L 
6). 


lt.. Confidence in God: 
Our God . . . is able to deliver us (17). 


I will fear no evil ; 
The Lord is my light ; 
The Lord is on my s 


If God is for us, a 
The Lord inoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Peter 2 : 9). 


i. Firm in Duty: 
Oking, . . . we will not serve thy gods (18). 


As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 15). 

He... turned not aside to the right hand or to the left ,- Kings 22: 2). 
They ceased not to teach and to presed 7 J ‘3 (Acts5 : 42), 

Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. 15 : 


I press on toward 
1. “Answered and said.” 


who is 


God endows his sa’ 


nished who live so near to 


for thou art with me (Psa. 


. whom shall I aie 27:1.). 


ide ; I will not fear (Psa. 11 
against us? (Rom. 8 


the goal unto the ain (Phil. 3: 14). 


To be ready to give an soewer, which 
shall be both timely and wise, is one of the rare gifts 


and so are ready to speak or to be silent, as he directs. 


2. ‘* We have no need to answer.” 
swer is the best answer. At such times, it is wise torefrain from 
answering. An attempt to answer the 'scoffer, or the malignant 


opponer, 

en it is that, if speech be silvern, silence is gold 

8. ‘* He will deliver Ae, Sits he 
he prol 


will do it, 


|. The Wrath of Man: 
Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury (19). 


The heart of Pharaoh... waschanged towards ms 
. set themselves . 
rath of man shall ‘praise thee (Psa. 76 : Sty 

Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s a (Matt. 10 : 22). 


Hotes, pe wri 


. But if not.” 


LIGHT TO BMPUDD.Deevawer 


nst the Lo’ 


In the world ye have tribulation (John 16 : 
ll. The Furnace of Trial: 


Heat the furnace seven times more than it was wont (19). 


The Lord. . 


Thine inheritance . 


I have chosen thee in 
He is like a refiners hi fire (Mal. 3 


iil. The Hour of Peril: 


These threemen ... fell down. . 


This is your hour, and the 
Father, save me 
trial . 


The fie 


. from the midst of the furnace (1 
Whose fire is in Zion, and his furnace in Jerusalem (Isa. io: : 9). 


m. this 
. which comet 


ae, Sognece be ot affiction (Isa. 48 : 


. into the . hititeos (23). 
wer of darkness (Luke 22 : 58). 
John 12: 


I also will keep thee from the hour of eres 
In one hour is thy judgement come (Rev. 15 : 


1. “Full of fury.” 
shows the 


ven 


= —“} ee 


wi re down Bound into the. 
vation, that was the last of them. Who could live in the midst 
of such heat? But, better endure the furnace with God’s favor, 


1, Light to Answer Wisely, vs. 16-18. 
2. Light to Endure Bravely, vs. 19-23. 
3. Light to Convince Grandly, vs. 24-28. 


GoLpEN Text: Our God whom we serve is able to deliver 


ings 8 : 51 


be you f) a 4:12). 


with which 
ts as they have need. They are well fur- 
God as to catch his every suggestion, 


There are times when no an- 


or the senseless bigot, is sometimes the unwisest action. 
He can do it; he may do it ; 
But if not,—even so can we trust him: 
He pene! err; he will not fersake ; we are content to trust. 


It. 


(eS eg 14:5), 


. brought you forth out of the iron furnace (Deut. 4: ae 


Nothing is more posh a one in the wrong 
than to become full of fury when he is crossed. 

ater personal power. 
2. ‘The fire slew those men.’’ Thussin often overleaps itself. The 


Self-restraint 


ance it prepares for the righteous recoils upon its agents, 


. fiery furnace.”’ 


than enjoy the world without that favor. 


Itt. 


LIGHT TO CONVINCE GRANDLY. 


1. Companionship in Suffering : 


Lo, I see four men loose, armhivg. im... 


The God of Jacob is our 


refuge (Psa. 46 
I will be with him in trouble (Psa. 91 : 15 
Through 
That I may know. 


. the fire (25). 
si 


the waters, I will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 


. the fellowship of his  Sicing 
Ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings (1 Peter 4: 


il. Unharmed by the Flame: 
The fire had no power upon their bodies (27). 
We went through fire ; 


Thro 


saved ; 


~into a wealthy moon Be 66 : 12). 


h the fire, thou shalt not be burned (Isa. 
Is not this a brand plucked out of the fire? Zech, 
He himself shall be 


Quenched the power of fire (Heb. 11 
lll. God’s Cause Triumphant: 


Nebuchadnezzar .. 
—_— be God . 


The ima. 
= hath put ‘all his ene 


which alw: 


or a saint’s a 
ter, his ways wo’ 
derful. 


- hath triumphed glorious] 


d be 


. said, Blessed be the God (28). 
. which hath delivered . 


by Sixee. 15 
es under his feet (1 Cor. 1b: i) 


a leadeth us in Bite (2 Cor, 2 

Hallelujah: for the Lord our God . 

1. ‘* The king was astonied.”’ y 
than to see religious truth demonstrated. A sinner’s conversion, 

startlesthem. Did they but know God bet- 

less startling, even though not less won- 


2. “Come forth, and come hither.” 
those whom God honors. When it is made evident that a man 
is in favor with God, even those who are themselves far from 

are ready to welcome him as one who is worth having for a 


14). 
reigneth (Rev. 19 : 6). 
Nothing more amazes the 


companion and a helper. 


3. ‘‘ Nor had the smell of fire passed on them.” 


Ags (Phil. 3 : 10). 


et a eee ck 8:15). 


to do with afflicting others, the less does he 


To human obser- 


. into thy hand (Gen. 


A new interest attaches to 


Many aman who 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SUFFERING FOR PRINCIPLE. 
1. ro meee 
y the Lord (Matt. 10: £2, 18, 22; J es 
ghares't the lot of Christ (Matt. 10 3: John 15 : > 
Feared by many (Gal. 6 
Originates in ignorance ‘Gok ait 
Because of unworldliness (John 219). 
Inseparable from godliness (2 Tin 3 3:12). 


2. It is Profitable : 
Pronounced blessed (Matt. 5 : 10-12). 
Cannot from nef 


opeume . 8 : 35-37). 
Secures a throne (2 Tim. 2: 12; Rev. +f : 6). 


Secures a crown (James 1: 1D: "2 Tim , 8). 

Secures future glory (Rom. 8:17; or. i: 13, 14). 
3. How to Meet It: 

With bi ce rb 10: 16). 

Not with retaliation —_ 10 : 23; Acts 8:1). 

a Luke 12: a 

—— Matt. 10: ; Luke 12 : 32). 

Cheerfully (John 16 : 3; po 1:2, 8). 


4. Who Met It: 
Moses (Heb. 11 : 24- 
Joshua (Josh. 1 : 7). ma 
Daniel (Dan. 6 : 1 re 
sone thi per. 38 5 att. 14: 
) e 2- 
Paul (Acts 2 2 : 3080) sa 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Not long after Daniel’s presentation to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his favorable reception by him, a circumstance occurred 
which brought the young Hebrew into pre-eminent view. 
Nebuchadnezzar had dreamed a frightful dream, which, upon 
his awaking, slipped from his memory, leaving there only 
the recollection of his terror. In great perplexity, the super- 
stitious king sent for his magicians, They professed to be 
able to interpret the dream, if the king could only recollect ; 
but they had no power to reveal the missing dream itself. 
Nebuchadnezzar, in his terror, threatened them with death 
for their impotence. Among those who were involved in the 
threatened doom of the magicians were Daniel and his Jewish 
companions. After united prayer with these, Daniel pre- 
sented himself before the king, told the king’s dream, and 
explained it as prefiguring the setting up of a Kingdom that 
should not pass away. 

As an immediate result, Daniel was set over the whole 
province of Babylon, while, at his request, his friends Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abed-nego were appointed his assistants 
in the government of the province. 

About seventeen years later, if tradition can be trusted, 
Nebuchadnezzar, returning home from an extended period of 
foreign conquest, set up a colossal image, in the plain of Dura, 


ca? popular worshin.... The. imeeo sac. nmchoble— -~-1------ —¢ 
adnezzar himself, who was worshiped as the repre- 


coos of his god. The worship of this image was enforced 
by a decree, fixing death by fire as the punishment for non- 
conformity. Such a decree must have told severely upon the 
Jews. Many, undoubtedly, would conform outwardly, cursing 
idolatry in their hearts. What the course of Daniel was, we 
do not know, in the silence of Scripture. At any rate, Sha- 
drach, Meshach,.and Abed-nego refused to conform, and were 
summoned before the angry king. Nebuchadnezzar, when 
the three Jehovah-worshipers were brought before him, 
ordered them to conform at once to the idolatrous worship 
which he had commanded, threatening, in case of refusal, to 
throw them into a fiery furnace. It is at this juncture that 
the lesson begins. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The most signal miracles of the Old Testament belong to 
three remarkable epochs,—that of Moses, of Elijah, and of 
Daniel; and in each of these there was special occasion to 
demonstrate the divinity of Jehovah, in opposition to false 
deities. In the first of these periods, the oppressed people of 
God were crushed under the tyranny of Egypt, and Moses 
was sent to demand their release. This was effected by that 
series of miraculous plagues which broke the obduracy of 
Pharaoh, and showed the impotence of the Egyptian divini- 
ties, and that Jehovah was the almighty God. In the second 
period, the attempt was made by Ahab and Jezebel to sup- 
press the worship of Jehovah, and substitute that of Baal. It 
was essential that this strife should be brought to a decisive 
issue, and that a practical proof should be given which would 
clearly evince that Jehovah, and net Baal, was the true God. 
And now in the exile, when the people of God were trampled 
in the dust by the haughty Chaldeans, the capital destroyed, 


their temple burned, and themselves transported into the 


midst of their enemy’s country, there was much that might 
seem to favor the conclusion that the gods of Babylon were 
mightier than the God of Israel. It was important, on all 
accounts, that some clear evidence should be afforded that this 
was not the case. 

It was important in order that the captive Jews might be 
kept steadfast in their ancient faith, and be guarded against 
the temptation to exchange the worship of Jehovah for the 
gods of the more prosperous heathen, in the midst of whom 
they were (comp. Jer. 44 : 16-18); alsu, that they might be 


is not burned, carries the smell of the fire or the smutch of the | preserved from despondency, as though God had utterly cast 


soot. 


Maintain 


close fellowship with God, in order that you 


may be free even from these. 
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fathers. And, more particularly, that the salutary ends of the 
discipline of the exile might be accomplished by weaning 
them entirely from those false grounds of dependence upon 
which they had previously shown such a disposition to rely, 
and teaching them to trust alone in Him who had power to 
deliver them. How effectually this lesson was learned, ap- 
pears from the fact, that, frequent as were the relapses of the 
people into idolatry prior to the exile, no such relapse 
occurred after their return, but they showed the utmost punc- 
tiliousness in their adherence to God’sservice. These miracu- 
lous interferences had an important end, likewise, in relation 
to their captors.: They were calculated to strike them with 
awe, and thus restrain them from the cruel and injurious treat- 
ment of the exiles, who might otherwise have appeared to be 
entirely at their mercy. And these were doubtless among the 
agencies which tended to bring about the release of the Jews 
from captivity, when its predicted term had arrived. The 
miracles of this book are, accordingly, very far removed from 
being aimless and useless exhibitions of stupendous power. . 

Verse 16.—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego: The Baby- 
lonish names given to Daniel’s three friends (Dan. 1 : 7) upon 
their introduction to the court of Nebuchadnezzar. The cus- 
tom of giving new names to persons at important crises in 
their lives finds frequent illustration ia Scripture, as in the 
case of Abraham and Sarah (Gen. 17 : 5, 15), Jacob (Gen. 
32: 28), Joseph (Gen. 41 : 45), Joshua (Num. 13 : 16), Solo- 
mon (2 Sam. 12: 25), Simon Peter (Mark 3: 16; John 1 : 42), 
the sons of Zebedee (Mark 3:17), and the Apostle Paul 
(Acts 18: 9). These three men had, at Daniel’s instance, been 
appointed to important offices in Babylon (Dan. 2: 49). The 
exalted position which they held made them conspicuous, and 
likewise excited the envy of those who were displeased that 
captive Jews, whom they looked down upon, should thus be 
exalted above them. Their refusal to obey the king’s arbi- 
trary and outrageous mandate could not escape notice, and it 
afforded an opportunity which was eagerly embraced by those 
who sought to ruin them (Dan. 3: 8 ff). The question has 
sometimes been asked why Daniel is not mentioned in this 
chapter. He certainly could not have worshiped the image, 
and must have been obnoxious to the same punishment as his 
three friends. As no information is given as to the reason of 
his absence, we can only conjecture that his duties as prime 
minister may have required his presence elsewhere.— Answered 
and said to the king: In response to his demand that, at the 
appointed signal, they should fall down and worship his 
golden image, on the penalty of being cast into the burning fiery 
pn om Es Ben ae ies aa hear 
answer thee in this matter: It would be useless for them to 
attempt any reply. They could offer no exculpation that the 
king would accept; they could present no arguments that 
would change his mind. His decree was issued; they could 
not possibly obey it. Nothing that they could say would*te 
of any avail. 

Verse 17.—If it be so: If the decree remains unrevoked, 
that they who do not worship the image must be cast into the 
burning furnace, our God can and will deliver us. The mar- 
gin of the Revision is in stricter accordance with the original 
Chaldee: “If our God whom we serve be able to deliver us, 
he will deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and out of 
thine hand, O king.” This need express no doubt, on their 
part, of God’s power to save them; the hypothetical form of 
the statement may be merely addressed to the incredulity of 
the king, and may be equivalent to “It our God be able, as we 
believe that he is, he will deliver us.” Or, “able” may refer, 
not to power, but what God can do consistently with his 
attributes and purposes, with what he sees to be fit and right 
under the circumstances. If he is able to do so in accordance 
with what he judges best, he will deliver us. 

Verse 18.—But if not: Even if our God does not interpose 
on our behalf. Their purpose was fixed, and they do not 
hesitate to declare it,—that they will under no circumstances 
worship this golden image, nor any of Nebuchadnezzar’s gods. 
At all hazards, they must obey God rather than man (Acts 
4:19). There was no bravado in this, no effrontery, and no 
defiance. They simply said what in conscience they were 
compelled to say. They were faithful subjects of the king, 
ready to obey him in all things lawful, and in which he had 
authority to command them (Rom. 13:1, 2). He could not 
lord it over their consciences. They could not do wrong at 
any man’s bidding. Their duty to God was paramount, and 
must take precedence of everything else. They would honor 
the king as far as they could do so consistently with the fear 
of God (1 Peter 2: 17). 

Verse 19.—Then was Nebuchadnezzar full of fury: He was 
enraged that they should refuse obedience to his mandate. 
Religious persecution has invariably sprung from the attempt 
to enforce the worship of the state upon those whose consciences 
cannot accept it, and whose obedience to what they believe to be 
the will of God is construed into resistance to the law.— And 
Lie form of his visage was changed : His passion showed itself in 
his face.— Heat the furnace seven times more: A definite for an 
indefinite number. He ordered it to be heated vastly beyond 
all former precedent. 

Verse 20.—And he commanded the most mighty men: Or, 28 
there is nothing to indicate a superlative in the original, 





“certain mighty men” (Rev.). Powerful men were naturally 
summoned for the task, who could overcome any resistance 
that might be offered, and could easily do what they were 
bidden. 

Verse 21.—Without waiting to strip them, they seized and 
bound them just asthey were. There is considerable diversity 
in the meanings assigned by different interpreters to the names 
of the articles of dress that are mentioned here. Their coats 
(marg. of Auth. Ver., “mantles ;” Rev. “hosen,” or loose Ori- 
ental trousers. Other authorities take it to be shirts or under- 
garments).—T heir hosen (Rev., “tunics ;” marg. of Rev., “ tur- 
bans”).—Their hats (marg. of Auth. Ver., “turbans;” Rev., 
“ mantles”): The uncertainty as to the precise sense of these 
several terms is of small consequence so far as concerns the 
general meaning of the passage. If we could settle their 
exact signification, we might learn from this verse just how a 
Babylonish officer of rank was dressed. They were, however, 
bound in their ordinary clothing, and cast into the glowing 
furnace. 

Verse 22.—The fury of the flames is strikingly shown by 
the fact here stated. The furnace was doubtless open at the 
top, and, heated as it was to itsutmost capacity, the fire blazed 
forth so fiercely that the men who approached it for the sake 
of casting in Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, were over- 
powered by it, and lost their lives. 

Verse 23.—The constancy of these three men was put to the 
final test. God did not interfere to prevent them from being 
cast into the furnace. Thus, too, he often suffers his dear 
children to be cast bound into the furnace of sore affliction, 
from which they cannot extricate themselves. He does not 
always preserve from distress, but he preserves in the midst of 
distress. 

Verse 24.—The door of the furnace must have been open 
in front of the king, through which he could see into its 
heated interior. He beheld the men as they fell bound into 
the midst of the flames, and expected that they would quickly 
be consumed. But, instead of this, he saw a most surprising 
spectacle, and started up in amazement, and called to it the 
attention of his counsellors who were beside him. 

Verse 25.—The flames had simply burned away their bonds, 
and set them free, but had nat harmed them. The complete- 
ness of their protection is shown by their walking about in 
the fire as unconcerned, and as much at their ease, as if they 
were in their native element. Divihe protection exercised 
under such circumstances shows absolute power over the ele- 
ments and forces of nature. This same power is exerted at 
all times for the protection and guardianship of God’s people. 
Tliese tive men-were met-elone and unattended: there was 
another with them. The king saw four men. And the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God: Or rather, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar was a polytheist, and here expresses himself in accord- 
ance with his own idolatrous notions, it should be translated 
as if"Ts in the Revisiun, “the aspect of the fourth is like a son 
of the gods.” The real state of the case is more correctly 
stated in verse 28. 

Verse 26.—The king accordingly summons them to come 
forth from the midst of the furnace, recognizing them as 
servants of the most high God,—a conclusion. which was forced 
upon him by the marvelous manifestation of divine power 
which he had just beheld. It does not follow from this that 
Nebuchadnezzar now regarded Jehovah as the only true God. 
His belief in the existence and power of the gods was not 
shaken. But what he had now witnessed led him to place 
Jehovah among the most exalted of deities. 

Verse 27.—Then the highest dignitaries of the empire, cor- 
rectly called, in the Revision, “the satraps, the deputies, and 
the governors, and the king’s counsellors,” found upon exami- 
nation that the fire had not had the slightest effect upon 
them,—not even so much as to singe their hair or to scorch 
their clothes. 

Verse 28.—The praise of God for this marvelous deliver- 
ance was extorted from the mouth of Nebuchadnezzar himself, 
and so God’s delivering grace, shown to his servants in the 
midst of severe trials, compels beholders to acknowledge his 
presence and power. Who hath sent his angel: As the king 
had doubtless learned from Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego.—Changed the king’s word: Did differently from that 
which he required, disobeyed his command.— Yielded their 
bodies: Submitted to be thrown into the furnace of fire, rather 
than worship any other than their own God. 





THE HIGHER LAW. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


There are in this story two fields for homiletic suggestion : 
that of conscience, and that of faith. They may be taken up 
in turn. 

I. Now as to conscience, it ought to be made clear in the 
outset that there was nothing specific in the circumstances 
then, which stands in the way of a full reception of all they 
appear to teach. Human nature has not changed; God’s 
dealing with men isthe same. The figure is made general : 
“T have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 

1, Let us consider, first, the office of conscience in this case, 
as the verses make it clear. What was it that these men had 


f 








been bidden to do, and why did they so peremptorily refus. 
to do it? 

Observe how simple was the act claimed. They needed 
only to bow down as the others did; only to say that Bel was 
a deity, and Nebuchadnezzar was the head of the state church ; 
only to give up what seemed a mad piece of rebellion, and 
renounce what the nation considered impiety. No promise 
of future fidelity in worship was implied; they were a class 
by themselves, and were not summoned to be priests in the 
temple of the idol; nothing was said about offerings; no 
prerogatives, were to be surrendered ; no differences of life, 
no warfare for a new faith, in this case could be involved. 
Only kneel down! Do what everybody grew anxious to do to 
please the king and preserve public peace. That single 
simple act was all that the furious autocrat demanded of 
them. 

And then observe how easy was the subterfuge of escape. 
We well recollect how the healed Naaman sought to com- 
promise in his acceptance of Jehovah’s service, and begged of 
Elisha that he might just be tolerated in bowing for form’s 
sake with his royal master, when he went in with him as an 
attandant upon the worship of Rimmon. It is always the 
coward’s argument: “Save conflict by doing as others do; 
avoid any collision with constituted authorities.” These 
Hebrew friends might readily have escaped the fire by kneel- 
ing to that image ; God, who knew the faithful heart of each 
one of them, might be relied on to “wink at” an obeisance 
so meaningless—so a time-server, a self-seeker, might say. 

But observe how explicit was their duty. Every one per- 
ceives in a crisis like this that the question does not turn 
upon the insignificance of the act or the ease of escape from 
the peril. A principle of eternal right was at stake, and 
there was only one course of conduct a true man could 
pursue. Their action took its moral quality from their rela- 
tions to Jehovah, the God of their fathers. We are not to 
confuse the piety of these men with their courageous man- 
hood in the enthusiasm of our admiration for their behavior. 
Obedience to God was their duty here, and -trust in God was 
their basis of hope in the doing of it. 

2. Now let us move on to ‘consider the supremacy of con- 
science in this instance, the moment the test which was made 
grew clear to them. : 

To begin with, it was supreme above all violence of official 
authority. The king exploded into wrath almost tempestuous ; 
but that of itself did not make it right to kneel before an 
idol. Conscience is a faculty to which logic is not addressed ; 
argument from fear never does prove anything; no man can 
be scared into or out of genuine worship. 

Then, next, conscience was supreme over all statutes of 
mere human enactment. Nebuchadnezzar was himself the 
legislature of his land, as well as the judiciary and execu- 
tive; but here he was wrong in forcing Hebrews to become 
worshipers of Bel. It is of no use to quote the famous text 
in the New Testament; we have at least learned through 
fire and blood what such a verse means: “ Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers.” Paul was not subject ‘o 
those that were over him when he wrote that sentence; he 
resisted them to the death, and died a martyr because he re- 
sisted them ; and thus he went home to heaven. 

Again: conscience is supreme over all majorities in public 
sentiment.. That great, roaring, excited, wrathful assem- 
blage was against those three Jews without a dissentient 
voice, for all we are told. In those days, as in ours, popular 
impressions are quickly made, and just as quickly turned; he 
is a foolish follower of a will-of-the-wisp, ‘who pursues them 
inte the bog. It is possible that conversation kept running 
around in the crowd, perhaps even pitiful, concerning these 
young men. “They forget that the king is the ruler ; they 
are breaking every law of the realm; they are ungrateful, for 
they have received valuable favors from the government; 
they destroy their influence, for they are sure to be turned out 
of court where they have been twenty years; they hurt their 
own people terribly ;—why do they not do as others do, and 
keep their own counsel, rather than live and die like fools?” 

Once more: conscience is supreme over all reckless insur- 
rection. Now we reach the real meaning and bearing of the 
apostle’s words. Rebellion, fractious, ambitious, wild, revolu- 
tionary, he designs to hinder and rebuke. Paul had no right 
to go to battle with Nero, who then was the emperor of 
Rome, for all his infamous oppressions and sins; he claimed 
no divine commission to arm the Christians against their 
actual rulers. But he certainly did resist “the powers” unto 
his death. 

And then, conscience is supreme over all personal considera- 
tions of safety. For this is the line of duty for those who 
plead the higher law: if an iniquitous enactment offending 
conscience is pressed on them, let them protest against it, 
labor for its repeal in every legal way, and try to enlighten 
the public mind in reference to its unrighteousness in the 
hope to have it erased from the statute-book ; until it is taken 
out of the path of their consciences, let them not obey it, no, 
not so much as once—for it cannot.be right to do wrong; but 
let them suffer the penalty, be it imprisonment, or death by 
fire, at God’s will. For the same conscience, which refuses to 
obey, compels one to endure. 

Il. We reach now the suggestions of this story as to faith, 
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Po epistle to the Hebrews says they conquered “through 
faith.” 

1. What was the ground of their trust? The crisis of their 
terrible martyrdom had arrived; they committed themselves 
to their God. 

They sustained their courage by their consciousness of 
right. A fresh expression in the epistle explains this: They 
endured “as seeing him who is invisible.” They held them- 
selves amenable to God alone, on whose presence and help 
they were steadily relying. They had used every means of 
enlightening themselves, and had now made the decision. 

Another thing which sustained them must have been the 
companionship of each other. Faith is confirmed by re- 
assurance and fellowship. In the countenance of godly men 
there is strength and peace. They expected a great rage of 
pain the moment they touched the fire; but when they were 
down unscathed and free, treading on the ashes and embers, 


‘it must have been with a great wonder that they spoke to 


their friends in the hollow of flame, standing there with the 
wrath roaring above them! 

But the chief ground of their confidence was the most sur- 
prising of all: God came down to be with them. Even 
Nebuchadnezzar was startled and alarmed as he looked 
in, and saw four men loose, and the form of the fourth was 
like the Son of God. He said it was an angel. Thi faith of 
the church has always declared it was the Angel-Jehovah, 
who afterward became Jesus Christ. 

2. There remains for the last suggestion the full triumph of 
the faith which had thus sustained them. This consisted in 
a victory over the course of nature, over the spite of foes, 
over all personal doubt. 

It was a great victory to stand in the midst of such a de- 
vouring flame as that they were thrown into. There wasa 
miracle in their defense, to which even the frightened king 
bore testimony. Their bonds, some sort of metallic chains or 
fetters, were consumed ; the first wonderful thing Nebuchad- 
nezzar commented upon was their being “loose.”’ A mar- 
velous delicacy this, to burn chains off from an untouched 
limb! 

It was also a great victory to disappoint and humiliate 
and convert their enemies there on the spot. And this was 
done not by penalty, or vengeance, or any infliction of harm 
upon them, but only by their own courageous patience, and 
by God’s manifestation of superior favor. 

But it was the greatest victory of all to establish their con- 
fidence in Jehovah thereafter forever. Henceforth there was 
never to be one remaining doubt or fear in their hearts. For 
the promise of their God had become their unfailing stay : 
“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


We have no need to answer thee in this matter (v.16). It is 
not always a man’s duty to answer a direct question. Far 
less is it a man’s duty to undertake in every instance the 
explanation or defense of his own course of conduct, as God has 
marked it out to him. Many a minister has failed in his 


imperious and exacting in their way as the most despotic of 
emperors and kings. They want torule or ruin. It there- 
fore requires courage to carry out one’s views of proper 
modes of amusement, of fitting styles of dress, of safe articles 
of food or drink, of Christian practices of mourning,—against 
all the sweep of custom in the community where one dwells. 
If, again, one refuses to say that he deems a popular political 
favorite an upright man, or a wise one; that this or that 
political party is more worthy of confidence than the other; 
or that this or that financial legislation is fairly within the 
bounds of common honesty,—he must not wonder that social 
bonds or burnings await him.: The Christian minister who 
cannot approve the plans or the spirit of a certain popular 
evangelist or would-be reformer, or who resists the general 
current of exegesis in his critical exposition of a Bible pas- 
sage, is quite likely to find himself in a tight place ora hot 
one. If adirector in a railway or insurance company, in a 
manufacturipg corporation, or in a benevolent association, 
stands out against his associates, and refuses to sanction an 
act of questionable morality,—he will be pretty sure to find 
that the spirit of Nebuchadnezzar has not died out from 
among men. Right thinking and right doing bring men into 
a great deal of trouble in this world. The Lord has not 
promised to keep his children away from trouble, although he 
has promised to deliver them out of their troubles. 

The flame of the fire slew those men that took wp Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego (v.22). About the worst business in 
this world—about the most dangerous business—is the per- 
secuting of people for opinion’s sake. The flames which are 
kindled to destroy those who fearlessly stand by their con- 
victions are more likely to harm the persecutors than the 
persecuted. Bigotry, intolerance, and uncharitableness com- 
monly overreach themselves. God has so arranged this 
world that when men try to destroy others, on account of their 
honest religious opinions, they are themselves peculiarly in 
harm’s way. If you ever publicly denounce a man, with a 
show of bitterness, for his views on Christian doctrine, you 
will probably make more friends for him than enemies. If 
you set yourself to arouse popular indignation against him, 
because of what he believes, you will find that the popular 
indignation, when aroused, has an unexpected and dangerous 
back-action. It may be your duty to denounce an error ; but 
it is not your duty to denounce him who holds it in sincerity. 
A doctrine may be hone8tly hated, but not so the man who 
honestly holds that doctrine. You had better keep well 
clear of the furnace of religious intolerance, even though you 
would apprvach it only to tarowsome one in’ whom you think 
deserves burning. he twiflod with. 

Lo, I see four men loose, walling in the midst of tis freed 
they have no hurt ; and the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the 
gods (v. 25). There is mo place in the world where the child 
of God can have such safety and such true joy as in the place 
of duty. The fiery furnace is a more desirable spot ah 

believer who belongs there than a royal palace could be. He 
has there “no hurt ;” but he does have there a Divine com- 
panionship which he could not find-elsewhere. The Son 


had such communion with their Saviour. 


of God shows himself in the furnace of trial as he is never 
seen outside of it. He there walks with those who are serv- 
ing him in the flames, that he may both protect and comfort 
them. Those who have not entered that furnace have not 
If you had not 


upon whose bodies the fire had no power. “Each man’s 
work shall be made manifest: for the day shall declare it, 
because it is revealed in fire; and the fire itself shall prove 
each man’s work of what sort it is.” The furnace-fire is a. 
blessing to the trustful disciple of Jesus. It is a source of 
destruction to the stoutest-hearted hypocrite. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REY. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


This lesson is exceedingly dramatic. Of course the teacher 
must see that the scholars are well informed of what imme- 
diately precedes the events recorded in the lesson itself. The 
preparations for this imposing spectacle on the plain of Dura 
had been vast. A mighty empire was there represented in 
all its barbaric pageantry. All that pomp and circumstance 
could do, had been done. The supreme moment had at last 
arrived. The blare of the trumpets had sounded, and the 
clash of the cymbals had rent the air. Thousands upon 
thousands had prostrated themselves before the huge idol, 
and lay prone in the dust. Then were seen the forms of 
three men, proudly erect, who refused to bend the knee or 
incline the head at the command of the world’s most potent 
sovereign. Who are thethree? None other than three cap- 
tives, who owe their positions at court—aye, and even their 
very lives—to the sovereign whom they now dare to disobey. 
Surely, if David had “three mighty men of valour,” these 
three were their match and their overmatch. For, notice 
the peculiarities of their position, and see what great heroes 
these three sons of Abraham were. 

I. They Stood Alone— Luther, when he stood before the 
Diet of Worms, knew that even in that council he had 
friends. But in that vast assembly that day, these three knew 
that, while enemies abounded, friends they had none. Spies 
abounded ; allies were absent. In the first lesson in Daniel, 
it would seem as though Daniel had been the first to take a 
stand fer the right. If so, these men had well learned by 
this time to follow his example. Now, to stand alone requires 
more moral courage than to resist when there are sympathiz- 
ing friends around. Their applause and fellow-feeling buoy 
one up, and give courage and strength. They are what Aaron 
and Hur were to Moses on the mount, and what Christ wanted 
the three disciples to be to him in the garden of Gethsemane. 
No such advantage of co-operative friendship did these three 
men have outside of their own small circle. But 

II. They Stood Against a World-Power.—As well might a 


man try to sweep back the Atlantic tide with a broom as they 
__.| y-sucvessrunry” TO” Tesist the” imaridates”or~Nepucnalinezzar 


How could they for a moment hope that the monarch, thes 
defied in the face of his whole realm, could in any way be 
pacified? Never have Eastern despots been known for their 
pacific tempers when they have been openly thwarted. No! 


e | Inevitable and remorseless power was arrayed against them, 


and they knewit. But, 

IIL. They thus Withstood a Friend.—For in many ways the 
king had been to them a friend. He had treated them well, 
thus far, and even exalted them above many of his own: 
people. While he might have killed them years before, 
he ennobled them, enriched them, and placed them in posi- 
tions of power. To go against the desires of a kind employer 
is far harder than to refuse obedience to one who has been 
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mission because of his effort. to convince his hearers, or his 

opponents, that his ‘position is a reasonable one, rather than 

faithfully to declare the truth of God to them, whether they 

| will hear or will forbear. Many a man, in his home life or 

| in his business pursuits, has wasted precious time trying to 
answer foolish objections to his conduct or policy, when he 
might have both done his work and have silenced his oppo- 
nents with half that effort. Stopping in the path of duty in 
order to discuss duty, is a poor way of doing duty—or of 
neglecting it. 

If it be so, our God . . . is able to deliver us. ... But if not,... 
we will not serve thy gods (vs.17, 18). Whether or not they 
were to be delivered from Nebuchadnezzar, they couldn’t say. 
Whether or not they were to turn away from God, they 
could say. God could keep them out of the fiery furnace, or 
save them in it, if he chose to do so. But whatever his decis- 
ion might be on that point, their decision to do right and 
take the consequences was made up unalterably in advance. 

. And there is no other spirit than this in which God can be 
served faithfully—in Babylon, in Boston, or in San Francisco. 

When the question comes between lying and dying, it is safe 

to say that, whether you die or not, you won't lie. So when 
i. the question comes between dishonesty and beggary, between 

t | treachery and ruin, between faithlessness in little matters or 
in larger, and the loss of everything that you have held 
dear in the life that is, you can say of the peril : “If it be so, 
our God is able to deliver us; but if not, we will not swerve 
from the right.” What a world this would be if God’s chil- 
dren would all take that-stand, and stick to it! 
Then these men were bound, . . . and were cast into the .. . 
fiery furnace (v. 21). If a man decides to stand by his con- 
victions of duty, refusing to do what. everybody else does, 
and what the rulers of this world say ought to be done, he 
must make up his mind to brave the consequences of his 
moral independence. Fashion and public sentiment are as 


lost your wife, if your husband had not been taken from you, 
if God had not called your child to himself, if you had not 
been so early bereft of your father, if you had lacked that 
trial of being stripped of your property, betrayed by a friend, 
removed to a home among strangers, laid aside from active 
life by slow disease, tempted, forsaken, slandered, misunder- 
stood, hated,—you could never have had your present fellow- 
ship with Christ, or your present possibilities of good for 
yourself and for those who are committed to your charge. 
There is nothing in the world for which we ought to be more 
grateful than for the encircling flames of tribulation which 
shut us out from the world and into the presence and peculiar 
companionship of our sympathizing Saviour. “Beloved, 
think it not strange concerning the fiery trial among you, 
which cometh upon you to prove you, as though a strange 
thing happened unto you : but insomuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings, [and of his sympathizing presence, } rejoice.” 

The fire had no power upon their bodies (v.27). The furnace 
isn’t alike safe for everybody. There are persons who shrivel 
like a dry leaf, or burn like tinder, when the flames touch 
them. Many who make a fair show in times of prosperity 
lose all form and comeliness in the hour of adversity. But 
again, there are those. upon whose bodies the fire has no 
power. Their spirits are refined in the flames as gold is re- 
fined in the furnace. Their faces glow with new beauty, and 
their lives shine with the reflected glory of Him who has 
been with them in the fire, as they come forth from the place 
of testing. It is not easy to say beforehand who will abide 
unharmed when he is brought into fiery trial; but it is very 
easy to say afterwards who has stood the test uninjured. A 
great many safes are advertised as fire-proof. Their adver- 
tisement is, however, of little value in comparison with an 
examination of one of them which has passed through a great 
conflagration. If a man has lost his character through some 
fiery trial, it is very plain that he was not one of the men 


harsh. Even ministers, in our day, find it hard to come 
down upon parishioners who have given them a watch, or a 
silver tea-set. Not among the least of the tests of their 
loyalty to God, then, was that of disregarding the command 
of a friendly sovereign. In the face, however, of these diffi- 
culties, these three men stood fixed as firmly as a Gibraltar. 
The more we look at them, the more we wonder and are 
“ astonied” at their moral heroism. 

But methinks I hear some stholar say: “Well, but they 
knew that Jehovah would deliver them out of the burning 
fiery furnace. I would just as soon go into a furnace as hot 
as Nebuchadnezzar’s, if I knew beforehand that it would not 
harm me. §o I cannot see why those three men should be so ‘ 
praised for their courage.” To this we answer: “That was 
exactly the point about which they were not sure. They 
knew perfectly well that God could deliver them, but they 
were in the dark as to whether God would do so.” In this 
very uncertainty as to the result lay the acme of their moral 
fortitude. When they stood up before the king, and declined 
to do as he bade them, they were noi at all sure but in the 
next ten minutes their bodies would be burned to a crisp. 

Now ask the scholars why these men, were not at all afraid 
of the fury of the king, or alarmed at the change of his coun- 
tenance towards them? Simply because they were more 
afraid of the anger of a holy God, and more alarmed lest they 
should lose the light of his countenance. More unwilling 
they were to displease God than to anger any eartaly friend, 
or even than to die a most excruciating death. This was the 
secret of all their heroism. Like Moses, they feared not. the 
wrath of the king, esteeming the reproach of Jehovah greater 
treasure than the riches of Babylon. 

The application of this should surely not be difficult. Do 
right, if you have to die for it; for to die is better than to 
ain, Let no specious temptations of “ only this once,” or “it 
is a small sin,” or “it would please a friend,” haveany weight; 
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for there is no “little sin,” and “only this once,” always has 
a family of children, and “te please a friend” at the cost of 
displeasing God is the worst bargain a man ever made. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many young men refused to eat the king’s meat and 
to drink wine? Why? What was the name of the king? 
How came these four young men to be in Babylon? How long 
were they kept at school? How were they honored when 
the king saw their wisdom? Who gave them knowledge? 

Three Young Men.—Our lesson-story is of something about 
three of these young men, about twenty years after they were 
brought to Babylon. Daniel, for many years, had been the 
greatest man in all the land. The king had, one night, a 
strange dream, so strange that it troubled him all the time, 
and yet he could not tell the dream. He sent for all his Yise 
men, and said they must find out the dream and the meaning, 
and, if they could not, they should be killed. They told him 
that no man on earth could know his forgotten dream, and 
that no king ever asked such a thing. He was so angry he 
ordered them all to be put to death. Daniel and his three 
friends were among the wise men, and must die; but Daniel 
asked for a little time, saying that he would know the dream. 
Then he went to his house, called his three friends, and they 
prayed together. In the night, God made Daniel see and 
understand what the king had seen in hisdream. First of 
all, Daniel thanked and praised God for answering prayer ; 
then he went before the king. He gave all honor to God, 
saying it was not his own wisdom, and then told the dream 
and its meaning. Nebuchadnezzar was so pleased that he 
worshiped Daniel, and commanded men to bring offerings 
and sweet odors to honor him. He gave him gifts, made him 
ruler over all the country, and chief of all the governors and 
wise men. Daniel asked the king to remember his three 
friends, Shadrach, Meschach, and Abed-nego, and the king 
made each oneof them a ruler. Nebuchadnezzar grew richer 
and greater all the time, just as Daniel told him the dream 
showed that God had given him a kingdom, power, strength, 
and glory. In the dream, Daniel saw a great image with a 
head of gold; “Thou,” said Daniel, “art this head of 
gold.” Nebuchadnezzar grew proud, and resolved to build 
something grander and greater than ever had been before. 
He forgot that Daniel said it was God in heaven who had given 
him glory, for he resolved to build an immense idol. 

An Image of Gold.—It was no dream this time ; day by day 
eC elena tlen Ieimey-nndavad,-hnildine.a creat idol on a 
plain just outside the city. It was an image in the form of a 
man,—some think a likeness of the king himself, others say 
it was an image of their greatest god. (To make this seem 
more real, you may secure a picture of some idol, or draw a 
large outline from some book. Tell of the immense idol at 
Kamakoora, Japan, made of bronze, sixty-five feet high, on a 
broad pedestal. A missionary writes: “The face is calm and 
grave, and, seen from a distance, is grand and impressive.”) Yet 
that is little more than half as tall as the Babylon image, covered 

‘with gold. There it stood, shining in the sun or the moonlight, 
a great golden giant, so tall it could be seen miles away. 

The Image Dedicated.—Explain dedication. A day was set 
apart to begin to worship the image. Messengers had been 
sent everywhere for all governors, rulers, officers of every 
kind, all the soldiers and musicians, everybody to be dressed in 
grand style; all come together on the broad, open plain in front 
of theimage. A herald called aloud: “To you it is commanded, 
O people, nations, and languages, that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
al] kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the golden image.” 
Did the sun ever shine on a grander sight? It was no great 
army gathered for war. In peace, at the call of a king, thou- 
sands and thousands stood together with gay dress, merry faces, 
glad voices, proud of their king, their wealth and grandeur. 
There was a burst of music,—the great crowd moved like a 
sea, bent down their faces, fell low to the ground, and 
worshiped. No; notall. Three handsome men stood straight 
and tall, three heads high above the lowly worshipers. Some- 
body was glad to tell the king of these Jewish governors put 
over them. 

The King’s Rage——“Is it of purpose,” he asked, “. . . that 
ye serve not my god?” “If ye... fall down and worship 
the image which I have made, well : but if ye worship not, 
ye shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace; and who is that god that shall deliver you 
out of my hands?” 

The Calm Answer—Our golden text was the ready answer 
to his mocking question. Not a word asking for mercy ; not a 
cry of fear. They couldsay“ourGod.” They had nota doubt 
of his power. “Able to deliver,” they said. What did they 
expect God todo? They saw the king’s rage; they knew the 
farndco was ready and hot; for the herald had cried out: 

Whoso falleth not down and worshippeth, shall be cast into 
the midst of a burning fiery furnace.” They said: “Our 
God - + + is able to deliver us... out of thine hand.” 
Did they wonder if they might bow with their bodies, and yet 
not worship in their hearts? Did they think they might 
once bow down to be saved from the fire? W. afl 

ere they afraid 


of the great king? This is what they said: “We will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image.” 

The Furnace of Fire-—The furious king called the strongest 
men to bind them, and throw them into the fire. The fur- 
nace had been made seven times hotter than usual when they 
used it to melt ores or metals. When the door at the top 
was opened, the fierce roaring flames burst out, and the strong 
officers were burned to death. There was an opening at the 
side of the furnace like an oven door. The king looked in. 
“Did not we cast three men bound into the midst of the 


fire?” he asked. “I see four men loose, walking in the 
midst of the fire; ... and the aspect of the fourth is like a 
son of the gods.” He was astonished. He did not send for 


a herald: he called their own names himself; he owned the 
power of their God, for he said: “Ye servants of the Most 
High God, come forth!” 

Able to Deliver—They walked out of the fire, not a blister 
nor scorch, woolen robes unsinged, not a hair crisped, not a 
sign or smell of fire on them. Had fire melted the chains, 
and left no mark on the flesh? Did God put out the fire? 
Did he prevent the officers from casting them in? No; he 
let the fiery trial come, but he delivered them from its power. 
Since you know God delivered those three men who trusted 
in him, are you not sure he will keep you in every trial? 
What did the king call the fourth one walking in the fire? 
He did not know it was the Son of God, our Saviour, who 
knows the meaning of tears, temptation, and pain. When did 
these three men begin to know of God,—to pray, and trust, 
and refuse to sin? What can you find in their story an ex- 
ample to follow? What did the king, in verse 28, say of the 
men who would rather die than sin? Can you, a Christian 
child, understand what the king said of the true God? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE OMNIPRESENT SAVIOUR. 
IN THE FURNACE SEVEN TIMES HEATED, 


TRIAL, 
OF 


TEMPTATION, 
ONE MIGHTY TO SAVE. 


PERSECUTION. 
IMMANUEL—GOD WITH US. 





LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY, EVEN UNTO 
THE COND or THE WORLD. 











FOUR LESSON-WONDERS : 


1. A FURNACE WHICH BURNED THOSE OUTSIDE OF IT. 

2. A FURNACE WHICH Dip Not BURN THOSE INSIDE OF IT. 

8. THREE MEN BOUND WHO BECAME Four MEN LOOSE. 

4. A HEATHEN KING WHO BLEssED Gop AND REMAINED 
HEATHEN. 


THERE IS NO OTHER GOD THAT IS ABLE 
TO DELIVER AFTER THIS SORT. 








THE CMRISTIAN’S ASSURANCE 


OF GOD’S POWER: 


OF GOD’S FAITHFULNESS: 
Our God is able to “ And he will 
deliwer.’’ deliver.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘ How firm a foundation.” 

“Save, Lord, or we perish.” 

“Faint not, nor falter in the way.” 

“ Trusting Jesus, that is all.’’ 

“God is our refuge and our strength.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Give a description of the great image set up in the plain of 
Dura. What provision was made for its dedication? What 
complaint was brought to the king on this occasion? What 
opportunity to honor him yet more abundantly, did God open 
up to these Hebrews? (Dan. 3: 13-15.) In what matter 
did Nebuchadnezzar defy the living God? What has the 
event in such cases of defiance always proved? (Exod. 5 : 2; 
2 Kings 18 : 35; 19:35.) What had Nebuchadnezzar once 
confessed concerning Israel’s God?- (Dan. 2: 47.) 


earthly powers? (Rom. 13: 1-4.) Under what circumstances 
need they offer no apology for their disobedience? (v. 16.) 





not, confident of the manner of deliverance? What course 
should a Christian pursue when uncertain of deliverance from 
threatened dangers? (v. 18.) What qualities of character 
did these three Hebrews manifest? What contrast of spirit 
did Nebuchadnezzar furnish ? (v. 19.) Name similar con- 
trasting scenes. (Acts 7 : 54-58.) Was there wisdom, or folly, 
in the command to heat the furnace seven times hotter? 
How far did the Lord suffer this despot to exercise his 
power? (vs. 20, 21.) Were these three Hebrews martyrs, or 
were they not? What evidence did the Lord give the mul- 
titude that the fire of that furnace possessed the power to 
burn? (vs. 22, 23.) For whose special benefit was the Lord 
displaying his power? (vs. 24, 25.) Is God’s great object in 
the government of this world to spare his children suffering, 
or to save the souls of men? How did the aspect of the 
fourth form in the fire differ from the three? (Rev. Ver.) 
What witnesses to this miracle did God provide? (vs. 26, 27.) 
How does it compare with other miracles of the Bible? What 
change did this miracle effect in Nebuchadnezzar? (v. 28.) 
Was this change manifested in a positive, or in a negative 
form? (vy. 29.) Is the province of the miracle to convince 
the mind, or to convict the heart? What is the usual 
worldly loss attending loyalty to God? (v. 30.) Is it, or is 
it not, possible, in a Christian land, to win a martyr’s crown? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“An ImaGe or Goup.”—Of course, the best available 
illustrations of Nebuchadnezzar’s great image of gold are to 
be found in the seated colossal statues of Aboo Simbel, of 
which engravings.are to be seen in most illustrated works on 
modern Egypt. 

It is interésting to note that less than two years ago the 
fragments of a colossal statue larger than that erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar were discovered by Mr. Petrie in his Egyp- 
tian excavations. The colossus was of the king Rameses II.; 
it was built of red granite,—a single stone, probably,—and 
when whole it stood, from the foot to the crown, ninety-eight 
feet high ; or, with the pedestal, about a hundred and fifteen 
feet. The weight of the statue alone was about seven hun- 
dred tons; or, with the pedestal, about twelve hundred. That 
the kings of the farther Orient were also addicted to the con- 
struction of great images of themselves, is shown by the 
monuments. Thus Samas-Rimmon tellsof himself in a mono- 
lith inscription: “ An image of my magnified royalty I made. 
The laws of Assur my lord [god], the decrees of my ascen- 
dancy, and the full history of the deeds of my hand, which in 
the country of Nahri I wrought, upon it I wrote.” 

The phrase “of gold” refers, of course, only to the surface. 
Thus the famous “khryselephantine,’ or -“ gold-ivory,” 
statues of the Greeks were commonly wooden figures sheathed 
with gold and ivory. 

“In THE Puan or Dura.”—The image was placed on a 
plain, so that it could be seen at a great distance. The same 
carefulness in positing large buildings is to be seen in many 
of the monuments which still exist. Long before the traveler 
reaches the pyramids, he sees them on the far line of the 
horizon. Indeed, the long, flat valley of Egypt, and the wide 
plains of Mesopotamia, offered a natural inducement for the 
erection of colossal buildings and statues, since the height of 
even a hundred feet would make a building visible for many 
miles around. ‘“ During the trigonometrical survey of Meso- 
potamia, Captain Selby ascertained that in the level plain of 
Dura the dip of the horizon at twelve miles is fifty-three feet. 
Allowing, therefore, a radius of from thirteen to fifteen miles 
from the centre of the city of Babylon to the wall, the inhab- 
itants would be able at sunrise to see the summit of the 
pedes' ? ‘ 

“A Burning Frery Furnace.”—It would hardly be just 
to infer from this that the burning fiery furnace was one of 
the regular modes of punishment among the Babylonians. 

As a matter of fact, there is hardly any mode of ingenious 
torture which is not employed in the East. Even the fur- 
nace is not unheard of in modern times. Chardin tells of the 
grim humor with which two ovens were kept heated for some 
time, during his stay in Persia, for the reception of bakers 
who chanced to give light weight. Impaling, disemboweling, 
mutilation, casting to wild beasts, were all punishments em- 
ployed by Oriental kings, as the whim struck them. The 
classical student will recall one of the modes of punishing 
Christians in ancient Rome, where men and women were 
covered with pitch and other inflammable materials, and hung 
up as lamps along the public way. [Illustrations nearer home 
can be found in the burning of heretics in Europe a century 
or two ago, and in the occasional roasting of criminals over a 
slow fire by lynching parties at the present day even in the 
United States. : 

“THe Frre Hap No Power.”’—It is probablé that the 


| legend regarding St. John the Evangelist, preserved by Ter- 


Why | tullian, was suggested by the experience of the three Hebrew 
should the children of God be very careful to submit to | “children.” 


In brief, the legend was this: that John, being 
brought to Rome in the persecution by Domitian, was by 
that tyrant ordered to be thrown into a vat of boiling oil. 


In what two ways is it possible for God to deliver his | The command of the tyrant was executed, but John was pre- 


children from their enemies? 





these Hebrews assured ? (v. 17.) 


Of what deliverance were | served in the oil by a special divine intervention, and, to the 
Were they, or were they | astonishment of all, he came forth from it unharmed. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE EASTERN 
EMPIRE.* 


Few cities have had so picturesque a history as the ere- 
while imperial city, still imperial in name, which over- 
looks the Bosphorus. Founded a century after the 
legendary date for the founding of Rome, rebuilt by 
Constantine, capital of the Roman empire a thousand 
years after Rome had fallen, besieged twenty-four times, 
and captured only twice, Constantinople has filled a large 
place in human history. Even now the central point of 
the Eastern Question is the narrower question whether, 
when the flag of the prophet is hauled down from the 
palaces of Stamboul, the British, the Austrian, or the 
Russian flag shall take its place; for the power that 
holds Constantinople holds the key of the East and of 
the West. 

Mr. Edwin Pears, barrister-at-law, formerly president 
of the Constantinopolitan bar, and still a resident of Con- 
stantinople, has undertaken, in his new book entitled 
The Fall of Constantinople, to tell the story of the Latin 
conquest of that city in the thirteenth century. For 
more reasons than one it was fitting that a trained lawyer 
like Mr. Pears should write the history of the metropolis 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. For one thing, it is im- 
possible to write the history of mediweval Europe without 
a thorough knowledge of Roman law; and this is none 
the less true of Coustantinople, whose brightest imperial 
light was the Emperor Justinian, the reviser and codifier 
of the laws of Rome. The Germans, with characteristic 
diligence, have been hard at work on Constantinopolitan 
history,—they, rather than the English, being the true 
successors of Gibbon. Mr. Pears’s independent labors 
in this direction may perhaps be accepted as an earnest 
that the English are awaking to a ‘knowledge of how far 
they are being left behind in original research. 

It would hardly be fair to call Mr. Pears’s book a 
“tendency-writing ;” yet, in spite of ‘its wide induction 
from original sources, it is a book written with a distinct 
doctrinary purpose. Mr. Pears complains that most his- 
tories of Constantinople have been written from the 
Western or Latin standpoint; he himself writes with 
Greek and Eastern sympathies, and with the distinct 
purpose of proving that the West, not the East, Italy, 
not Constantinople, was to blame for the fall of the 
Eastern Empire before the Muhammadan power in the 
fifteenth century. This thesis is maintained with great 
ingenuity and historical learning; but the reader is some- 
times tempted to indulge the suspicion that Mr, Pears, 
with all his legal lore, forgets that the historian should 
be a judge, not an advocate; and that the highest virtue 
of a historian is not ingenuity. 

When, on the death of Theodosius in A.D. 395, the 
Roman Empire was divided between his two sons, Arca- 
dius and Honorius, two Roman empires, the Eastern and 
the Western, came into existence. Less than a century 
later the Western Empire was crushed by the barbarians; 
and for a thousand years thereafter the Eastern Empire, 
with its metropolis at Constantinople, represented in un- 
broken line the fame and tradition of Rome. Constan- 
tinople was indeed New Rome. But, as Western historians 
have constantly affirmed, the seeds of decay were in the 

Eastern Empire from the very first. She afforded Chris- 
tianity a rich soil to grow in, she handed down ancient 
learning to modern Europe, she gave us in its most highly 
developed form the Roman law. But disease was prey- 
ing upon her own vitals. Ifthe New Rome did not fall 
before the barbarians in the fifth century, she had to 


. f Constanti being the story of the Fourth Crusade 
win pears, "LL.B. "eroe pp. xvi, 422. "New York: Harper and 


purchase her life from them with land and gold. Rapa- 





competition with the Saxon, the Teuton, and the Gaul. 


cious politicians enriched themselves at the expense of | Professor Hosmer defends the Jew from the charges 


the empire. The Greek-Romans gave themselves over 
to effeminacy ; the chief strength of their armies lay in 
the mercenary troops. Then came the crusades, when 
Western Europe roused herself against the advancing 
tide of the Muhammadan power. In that contest, the 
Easterns also fought, defending the Eastern frontier of 
Europe from Muslim invasion. The story of the fourth 
crusade and the attack upon Constantinople is the battle- 
ground of historians. Was the ostensible cause the real 
cause of the diversion of the crusade from its first object? 
How far was the Pope to blame for it? What was the 
real part played by Venice in thetransaction? And did 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople in the thirteenth 
century give the occasion for its Muhammadan conquest 
in the fifteenth century? 

The first three questions may be dismissed, as yet practi- 
cally unsolvable, at least in minor details. It seems clear, 
however, that if the Pope opposed at first the attack upon 
a Christian power by an army pledged to the defense of 
Christendom against Islim, he later saw in it a politic 
occasion for the possible subjection of the Greek Church. 
Venice, on the other hand, as a free republic, was jeal- 
ous of Rome, and welcomed the fall of Constantinople 
as throwing the trade of the East into her own hands. 
The question of the effect of the Latin conquest upon 
the future experiences of Constantinople is more diffi- 
cult. According to the ordinary view, the successive 
crusades had prevented the Muhammadans from throw- 
ing themselves upon the Eastern Empire, and the Latin 
conquest really postponed the inevitable fall of Constan- 
tinople before Islam. Mr. Pears, on the other hand, 
maintains that the Eastern Empire was the real defender 
of Europe from Turkish barbarians; that the crusades, 
as measures of defense, amounted to little in com- 
parison with the steady bulwark interposed by the 
Eastern Empire; that the Eastern Empire fell only 
when she was struck in the back by her professed friends ; 
and that when that steady bulwark was once broken, the 
inevitable result was the “Turk in Europe,” where he 
remains until this day. Mr. Pears concedes that the 
capture of Constantinople by the Muhammadans in the 
fifteenth century scattered the light of Greek intelli- 
gence over Europe; but he thinks that this gain was 
accomplished at an unnecossury wid tO ZTeat COST. 

Such is the thesis maintained by Mr. Pears in the 
present volume. The book, however, is more interesting 
from what it promises than from what it accomplishes. 
It is an indication that the countrymen of Gibbon are 
beginning to take up the work of Gibbon, hitherto left 
to the Germans. Although the palmy days of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe are over, when the British ambas- 
sador was the strongest power in Constantinople, the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty have still decided ad- 
vantages over other foreign residents of Constantinople 
in matters of research, where imperial authorization is 
required to unlock closed doors. Mr. Pears has used the 
advantages of his residence in Constantinople to good 
purpose. With the exception of Dr. Redhouse, it would 
be difficult to name any other living Englishman who 
has used it so well for purposes of scholarship. 

Mr. Pears’s style is dignified and flowing; and the 
typographical execution of the book is good. Marginal 
epitomes or titles are given with each paragraph, for 
facility of reference ; and the index occupies eight closely 
printed pages. 





Not many general readers are half so familiar with the 
post-biblical history of the Jews as they are with that 
part of their story which is contained within the covers 
of the English Bible. Yet the post-biblical history of 
the Jews is almost as wonderful as their early history ; 
and the Jews are to-day a foremost force in the civiliza- 
tion of the most advanced nations upon the face of the 
globe. Professor J. K. Hosmer, therefore, performs an 
important office for general intelligence when he sends 
forth his Story of the Jews (one of the Stories of the 
Nations series), narrating briefly the history of the Jews 


that are often brought against him, and suggests that the 
true type of shrewdness is to be found in “a Jcwish 
Yorkshireman of Scottish extraction with a Yankee 
education ;”—which goes to show that the reputation 
of the Jew in certain lines must be shared with others 
not Jews. (12mo, pp. 381. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


Any long pastorate is, in these days at least, an evi- 
dence of faithfulness and fitness in the minister. To tell 
all the good done in such a pastorate is impossible; but 
the custom of celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of a pastor’s settlement is a wise one, for it enables 
others to see something of the blessing that may be 
derived from the momentum acquired during long ser- 
vice in one position. Of course, few pastors rank as 
high as Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn; not very many have 
deserved the recognition given him and his labors last 
spring. But the story of his ministry and the full report 
of the commemorative services deserve the honor of a 
bound volume, which it now receives in Lafayette Avenue 
Church: Its history and commemorative services. Itis not 
necessary to add here any tribute to Dr. Cuyler. The 
main points which we note in the commemorative vol- 
ume, and as suggested by it, are these: The value of 
long pastorates; the permanent power of evangelical 
and direct preaching; the necessity of a pastor’s per- 
sonal influence in the Sunday-school; the importance 
of organizations for young people. Dr. Cuyler suc- 
ceeded so grandly in Lafayette Avenue’ Church because 
his talents and piety were backed by other elements, 
of which the above summary gives a hint. Those who 
love Dr. Cuyler will desire to possess this volume ; those 
who desire to succeed in the pastorate may learn from it 
much that can stimulate and guide them. (12mo, pp. 308. 
New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


Mr. J. G. Bellett’s volume, On the Four Gospels, was 
written at various times. The larger half, on the Gos- 
pels of Luke and John, appeared long ago, and the 
briefer portions on the first and second Gospels were 
penned afterwards. The aim throughout is to analyze 

we ae 
tne part to the particular purpose,” and, by ‘brief 
explanatory remarks, to direct the reader’s mind to the 
great movement of thought in each. There is little com- 
ment on texts; not enough with regard to doubtful points 
of chronology and harmony ; and too much of mystical 
exegesis at the basis of the author’s conceptions of the 
Gospels. The tone is reverent, but the point of view is 
evidently that of a distinct class of devout believers, who 


tian scheme. The book will doubtless prove helpful to 
many readers who are not accustomed to analyze the 
Gospels, but it cannot be recommended as a trustworthy 
authority on points where a Sunday-school teacher needs 
exact information. A good.commentary, studiously and 
prayerfully used, will, in the end, be more profitable, 
even for devotional purposes. (12mo, pp. 504. Boston: 
J. A. Whipple. Price, $1.25.) 


The Rev. J. G. Wood is the most industrious compiler 
of books on natural history at present living in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country; and as a whole he is also the 
most successful. His latest work is rather more specific 
than his books generally are, since it confines itself to 
the limited field of Horse and Man. This book is not a 
natural history of the horse, nor a veterinary surgeon’s 
manual, nor a complete treatise on stable management ; 
but it comes nearer to a compromise between all three 
than one would expect from this author. As a matter 
of fact, it is simply a straightforward statement of things 
which any one who has to deal with horses ought to 
know, written from the standpoint of one who detests 
the many ingenious tortures to which the horse is sub- 
jected by ignorance and cruelty. Itis such a book as 
one can imagine the Society for the Prevention of 


from the earliest to the latest times. More than half of | Cruelty to Animals sending out as a missionary manual 


the book is devoted to the post-biblical history. We 
would not recommend any one to the biblical part of the 
present volume, as an improvement upon the many 
biblical histories now available. But the post-biblical 
part is very creditable. It is representatively complete; 
and it is racy and picturesque. Here one can obtain a 
bird’s-eye view of the persecutions out of which the 
modern Jew has but emerged—is but now emerging; 
and one may learn something of the Rothschilds and 
Meyers, the Mendelssohns and Heines, the Laskers and 


in its own field. (12mo, pp. 339. Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $2.50.) 


In The Children of Westminster Abbey, by Rose G. 
Kingsley, we have the reprint in book form of the inter- 
esting series of sketches of English history which ap- 
peared serially in Wide Awake last year under the same 
title. It is worth noting, perhaps, that the Rose G. 
Kingsley of the titlepage is the daughter of Charles 
Kingsley ; and that therefore she writes sympathetically 


Castelars, the Gambettas and Beaconsfields, who have | both of Westminster Abbey and of the lives associated 








shown the force and genius of the Jewish race in the | with it. The sketches are well drawn; together they 


place special emphasis upon certain parts of the Chris- _ 
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make a very good introduction to English history for 
the American boy or girl. There are thirty-two illus- 
trations, including views of the abbey and portraits of 
the children whose stories are told in the volume, 
(16mo, pp. 297. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 





A little volume published at Toronto, Canada, and 
bearing the title J Come Quickly, contains seven papers 
on the second coming of Christ. In these are found the 
matured views of some of the best representations of pre- 
millennialism. There is a remarkable freedom from 
extravagance in the positions vaken, as might be ex- 
pected from the character of the authors. The mission- 
ary impulse seems strong, moreover, in the views pre- 
sented. A table of contents, or a list of the papers, 
would have been a convenience. The essayists belong 
to a number of Christian denominations, though the 
Presbyterian element predominates. (16mo, pp. 178. 
Toronto, Canada: S. R. Briggs. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents.) 


- The author of Drew Drake and His Nets has chosen to 


. withhold his name, but the book is charming, and has 


the salt flavor of the sea, while, throughout, the appro- 
priate motto of the titlepage, “ God’s providence is mine 
inheritance,” pervades the thought of the narrative. 
(12mo, pp. 384. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, $1.25.) 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——__—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Tllinois, state, at Bloomington. ...........ccsesssssesseeeeeees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City..............ss0ecceeeeseeeeeeMMay 11-13 
Indiana, state, at New Albany...............000scssssses seveeeees June— 
Ohio, stabe:at Troy sn... i. iii iipecis ee ssvaneeie sonsescce stosccoee June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne..............ssseeesseeseeee June 1-3 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre..........00.sccesseccccese secsseeee June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo...........cscceoessesccoes secceeces June 8-10 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato...............secceeeee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee.July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....cccsscssscceeees August 17-19 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


AIVANY, INT, ZO IN. POAT Blo oo ee eeececces W ediiesaays, 23, we. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. M. 
Boston, Mass., Tremont Temple............... Saturday afternoons. 


Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 
First Saturday in each month, 3 PM. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Dutch Church, Jarlaum St.Saturdays, 2.30 P. 
Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St.................0000 Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Roomas.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 
Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Monday in each month, 4 P. 

Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., Parlors of churches represented. 
Every other Friday, 4 P. 

Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third W ednesday in each month, 3 P. 

New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St....... Wednesdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, 23d St. and 4th Ave........ Saturdays, 2.15 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church................cesse0 Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E, 4th St...........c000csscceess Fridays, 3 P 
Paterson, N. J., First Baptist Church........... Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 
lesson taught. Visitors welcomed..... Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Scranton, Pa., Penn Ave. Baptist Church..Mondays, 7.30 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 
Ce be IN SW 6. ct iPice sctkinb va vieseckpct ace di Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 
IRN sash 3545 sis5esast cain bas véased ertahehnes steno en Fridays, 3 P. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN ITALY AND 
BEYOND. 


From the little Sunday-school of forty children at 
Carrara, Italy, Signor F. Valentini writes to the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association : “In answer to your desire to 
know something of our school for little people, I can tell 
you that it has progressed very well. The children are 
attentive, and profit by our teachings; but we have only 
two classes, as my wife and I are the only teachers. I 
receive from you twenty-five copies of the Amico, but 
need money for opening a new Sunday-school in Fisano. 
I cannot sufficiently thank you for the great work you 
are doing in Italy for our Lord through his children. 
“Signor Musmecci, of the Methodist Church at Catania, 
is seeking in every way to organize a Sunday-sehool in 
that place; and though a school is much needed there 
little headway can be made beoause of a lack of fands. 
The girls of Catania grow up quite untaught in the things 





of religion, becoming vagabonds on the street, knowing 
nothing of God or their Saviour Jesus Christ. If they 
could be:taught by some Christian woman to read and 
write, and to “know the things essential to true woman- 
hood, they might be saved to society. The mothers 
would gladly send the children, and I have in mind a 
woman who would serve as a Christian teacher to these 
girls. If the means could be had to begin the work, 
precious souls could be won for God.” 

The work of Signor Bagnoli among the girls in the 
Ferretti Orphanage at Florence is invaluable, and years 
after they have left the college many still write to him, 
giving evidence that they are still bringing forth fruit 
from the good seed he has sown. The pupils in the Fer- 
retti Sunday-school number about forty. Signor Henry 
Paschetto, of Torre Pellice, asks for a continuance of 
copies of The Sunday School Times and Amico dei Fan- 
ciulli, formerly sent to his Sunday-school. 

Signor Martinelli has removed to Bowdo, a beautiful 
Swiss village, where the Italian language is spoken. The 
rationalistic Synod of the Commune has confiscated the 
salary of the pastor of Bowdo, on account of his orthodox 
evangelical faith. It is therefore difficult to carry on the 
work. There are fifty children in the church who receive 
religious instruction, all from seven to fifteen years of 
age. At fifteen, when admitted to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, they leave the Sunday-school. Signor 
Martinelli desires the Sunday-school Journal for them, 
but has no means of procuring it. 

Signor Rosa, of Milan, has a Sunday-school of twenty- 
two members out of a church of sixty communicants. 

Pierre Zuquet’s Sunday-school at Spezzia has lost 
twenty-five children, owing to the removal of families in 
government employ. Others are coming in to fill their 
places, and numbers of Sunday-school tracts will be scat- 
tered throughout the cities of Italy by the departing 
families. Professor Ernesto Fillipini, of Spezzia, has 
news to tell of Sunday-school work in that place. “This 
year,” he says, “our Sunday-school has had an extraor- 
dinary development. You know that our day-schools 
are all composed of the children of Roman Catholic 
families, yet the greatest number of these voluntarily 
attend the Sunday-school. We have a hundred and fifty 
boys and girls who are regular attendants, and during 
the year seven of the children from the school have 
juined the church, partaking af the Lord’s Supper. Many 
more will do the same at the coming Easter. We have 
two large Bible classes, and much earnestness in al] de- 
partments of our work, which the Lord has greatly 
blessed.” 

The Sunday-school of Stephano Richard at Florence 
is well attended. A hundred and eight children continue 
to come, and through them the gospel has been intro- 
duced to some of the worst families in Florence. A little 
girl, who sang to her mother the songs of the Sunday- 
school, was instrumental in leading the woman to Christ. 
One woman wept for her husband, who was once a 
Roman Catholic, and later became skeptical, owing to 
his experience in that church, and will now allow his 
wife no religious ceremonies. His little daughter of six, 
coming from the Sunday-school, tried to prove to him 
that God is good, and produced a deep effect. 

There is an opening for a new Sunday-school in a little 
fishing-village near Oporto, in Portugal, where the peo- 
ple receive the word of God gladly. Mr. Stewart, of 
Lisbon, is of the opinion that it is hardly possible to esti- 


| mate the boon conferred on Sunday-schools generally by 


the Sunday-school paper, Amico, and books that have 
been translated for Sunday-school use. Manuel Carasco 
has established, during six months’ residence in Malaga, 
a large Sunday-school for children and adults. This 
school is in great need of Sunday-school papers. 

The Rev. Albert G. Diaz, from his school in Cuba, 
sends good news, with the word that God has opened the 
door of that country, so spiritually destitute of the gos- 
pel. The school would like help for a library and other 
needs. 

In Salonica, the ancient Thessalonica, dense ignorance 
prevails. The people of the Greek Church look upon 
evangelical preachers as foreign hirelings who work for 
money. The children are few in number, but a small 
school was opened in September, more for adults than 
for children. Much work is done by visiting people 
in the houses and in the market-place. 

Philippopolis, Bulgaria, has a Sunday-school, very 
prosperous, and composed of men, women, and children. 
Several children from the neighboring orphanage come 
to the school, and as there are seventy of these orphans, 
it would be well to start a Sunday-school in the orphan- 
age; but some funds are required to do this. All classes 
are becoming disgusted with the Greek Church. Pastor 
Funk, of the Wurtemburg Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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has five Sunday-schools in the villages of his parish, em- 
bracing two hundred and eighteen pupils. He can do 
no more for want of good teachers. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—In consonance with a recommendation adopted at 
the last convention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday- 
school Association, the committee has decided to issue 
a paper devoted to the interests of the state Sunday- 
school work. The paper will appear first as a quarterly, 
at the subscription price of twenty-five cents a year, and 
it is proposed to issue five thousand copies to the various 
counties. The name of the paper is to be The Penn- 
sylvania State Sabbath School Quarterly ; and communi, 
cations for it should be addressed to Mr. Clarence J, 
Reddig, Shippensburg, or to the editor, the Rev. J. M, 
Reimensnyder, Lewiston. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The next territorial convention of the Dakota Sun. 
day-school Association will meet at Pierre, June 8-10. 


—It is announced that the thirty-first annual conven 
tion of the New York State Sunday-school Association 
will meet at Buffalo, June 8-10. : 

—This week we publish in the Convention Calendar 
a list of the state and territorial conventions for 1886, so 
far as announcements have reached us. Others will be 
added from time to time, as the various dates and places 
of meeting are announced. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—A classified library catalogue has been issued by the 
Sunday-school library of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Evanston, Illinois. The books are arranged in twelve 
grades, numbered alphabetically. The first five grades 
include stories (A to E) for the reading of all classes, 
from the adult class (A) to the primary class (E). F in- 
cludes historical romances or stories; G is biography ; 
H, travelg’and history; I, missions and mission lands; 
J, books relating to the Bible; K, devotional and didac- 
tic books; and M, miscellaneous practical books. The 
catalogue does not, however, append a brief statement 
to each book, telling what it actually is, as the best Sun- 
day-school library catalogues now do. 

—One of the Sunday-schools which owe their exist- 
ence to the consecrated work of a single man, is the 
Atlantic Avenue Sunday-school, the eldest of the mission 
schools of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn. In 1852, the Rev. Harvey Newcomb explored 
the neighborhood of Prospect Hill, in the Ninth Ward, 
for the purpose of establishing a Sunday-school there. 
On the 4th of July, 1852, the school numbered about a 
hundred scholars, and it met in an old stable, with a 
restless horse in one corner. Since then the progress of 
the school has been steadily onward. It has had upon its 
roll more than eight thousand scholars, has contributed 
for benevolent purposes more than four thousand dollars, 
and has sent forth several ministers to work in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. 


—This is the season of the year when most Sunday- 
schools take stock of their yearly progress. Mr. Henry C. 
Moore, superintendent of the Presbyterian Memorial 
Sunday-school of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, sends the 
following account of progress: “I wish to give you the 
record of our Sunday-school for the attendance of last 
year, in the hope that it may inspire other schools to en- 
deavor to improve the regularity of their scholars. The 
names on the roll January 1, 1885, were 391; of these, 
64 in the main school, and 18 in the infant school, were 
present every session ; 18 were absent but once, 13 but 
twice, 13 only three times, 14 four times, 7 five times. 
The average attendance was 310. The number of names 
now on the roll is 455. In our record for attendance, we 
do not excuse sickness, or absence from the city and 
attendance upon another school. We only excuse ab- 
sence on account of a death in the family, and in the 
case of a contagious sickness in the house of any mem- 
ber of the school.” To each scholar perfect in attend- 
ance a bright medal, with a tasteful design and an 
appropriate inscription, was presented. 

—The annual meeting of the missionary society of 
the Sunday-school of Bethany Chapel, Brooklyn, New 
York, took place on Sunday evening, January 10. The 
president of the society, with the Rev. Dr. Alexander R. 
Thomipson, conducted the services, and an address was 
delivered by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Ha!l. The cor- 
responding secretary presented the annual report, as 
follows: “The Bethany Missionary Society has been a 
more interesting and successful work during the past 





year than ever before. Though it cannot boast of an 
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ample treasury, er large bequests, ite bene- 
factions have been as wide as the werld, 
embracing all classes and colers, on land 
and sea. The incurables at Faith Home, 
the friendless in the Children’s Aid 
Society, the unfortunate in the Galves- 
ton fire, the Indian students at Hamp- 
ton, the poor whites in North Carolina, the 
sailors at the Mariners’ Church, the Sun- 
day-school children in foreign lands,—all 
these and many others have ‘shared our 
benefactions, and sent back to us a re- 
‘sponse of gratitude and joy. Doubtless 
each member of the society has his objects 
of charity, in which he feels a tenderer 
interest than in any other. But as from 
time to time your contributions are for- 
warded, and thanks are received from the 
happy recipients, it seems as though the 
last were always the most deserving, and 
drew most strongly on our sympathy. 
Some of the letters received have been of 
touching interest. Those from the Indian 
students at Hampton are worthy of special 
notice, as showing remarkable progress 
and improvement. Though no word has 
come directly from the native helper in 
India, yet Dr. Scudder tells us of the good 
work he is accomplishing in Peddafalium. 
Miss Campbell, of the Faith Home, writes 
that our contribution was most timely 
and acceptable ; and the committee assures 
us that our donation to the Galveston 
sufferers will do great good to those made 
destitute by the terrible fire.” 


—Besides the regular weekly teachers’- 
meeting, the large colored Sunday-school 
(Friendship Baptist) presided over by 
Mr. Siberia Ott, maintains also a monthly 
teachers’-meeting, not for the study of the 
lesson, but for reviewing Sunday-school 
progress, and attending to other Sunday- 
school business. This meeting is found 
to assist greatly in carrying on the work 
of the school, Mr. Ott has prepared a 
teachers’ pledge, which is signed by all 
teachers, It is here presented, as possibly 
helpful to other superintendents: “We, 
the undersigned teachers, realizing the 
importance of regular and persistent effort 
in behalf of our scholars, do hereby sol- 
emnly covenant and agree as follows: 1. I 
pledge myself to be in my place at every 
meeting of the school, on time, and, if pos- 
sible, at least five minutes before the time 
of opening, and I will urge my pupils also 
to bein their seats promptly on time. 2. 
I hereby pledge myself to devote a portion 
of each day to studying the lessons and 
God’s Word, and to implore the aid of the 
Holy Spirit tolead me to a right under- 
standing of jt. 38. To attend every teach- 
ers’-meeting promptly at the time set. To 
make no engagements that will in any 
way interfere with the time devoted to 
this work, feeling full well in my heart 
that I cannot teach what I do not under- 
stand. 4. To watch carefully over my 
pupils, and daily to remember them in 
prayer, each by name, at the throne of | % 
grace. 5. To be “steadfast, immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” in the name and for the sake of 
Him who loved us, and gave his life for 
us.—Amen.” 


GENERAL. 


—With reference to the recent organizg- | Kind. 


tion in Boston of the Union Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, Mr. Herbert K. Caskey, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “We have had 
such an organization in Cleveland for over 
five years, and we think we are doing a 
very good work. We hold bi-monthly 
meetings, and our members will give up 
almost any social engagement to attend 
one ofthem. A gentleman who recently 
moved here from a neighboring city, pro- 
nounces it the grandest thing he has seen 
in Cleveland.” Mr. Caskey encloses a list 
of prayer-meeting topics for 1886, “ for 
the use of all young people’s meetings” 
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arranged by the Union Young People’s 
Association of Cleveland. The pamphlet 
also gives a list of more than thirty 
churches at which meetings are held, with 
the weekly dates of the meetings. 


—In accordance witi its annual cus- 
tom, the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations has 
recently issued Prayer Meeting Topics for 
1886, containing over three hundred sub- 
jects, with appropriate Scripture refer- 
ences. These topic books have been issued 
regularly every year since 1877, and have 
proved helpful and suggestive to the asso- 
ciations, as well as to many pastors and 
other Christian workers. The price is five 
cents a copy; and they can be obtained 
by addressing The International Com- 
mittee, 23d Street and 4th Avenue, New 
York City. 


—Several months ago, announcement 
was made in this column of the opening 
of the Chicago Training School for Chris- 
tian Women. The school is eminently 
practical in design, being intended to 
give thorough normal instruction in the 
Bible and in methods of Bible work. The 
sphere of the school’s operation has now 
extended to a degree sufficient to justify 
the publication of a quarterly paper, The 
Message, devoted to the interssi of the 
school. The school is located at 19 Park 
Avenue, Chicago. Correspondence with 
reference to the school should be addressed 
to Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer (Lucy J. 
Rider) at the school. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of poo 
Sunday School Times is given each week. 
regular edition this week De eubeortbore te 65,500 
copies. Advertisers are free td examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a i @ year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate; Unanimous | 
approval of medical staff. Dr. T. G. Com 
stock, Physician at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: “ Per years we have used 
it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous 
diseases, and as a drink during the decline 
and in the convalescence of lingering fevers. 
It has the unanimous approval of our medi- 
cal staff.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


*s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
ites, is excellent in lone ry 

















with iy 
bles. Dr. 
have used 
all lung troubles, also 
diarrhoea of children.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Eprrors or THE 
sien REVIEW. 16mo, $1.00. 


is book contains a series of papers which appeared 
n't The Antover eee: discussing su 
y Eva ngelical — 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a ern 


THE OLD TESTAMENT INTER- 
PRETS THE NEW. 
8. ST Old Testament 


The New Testament is Hebrew thought 
in a Greek dress, The garments, and the 


P| garments only, are Greek. The body and 


soul within, which they cover, are Hebrew. 
The Hebrew element in the New Testa- 
ment is not merely a few Hebraistic modes 
of expression and syntactical construction. 
Such Hebraisms, indeed, the New Testa- 
ment does contain, and a knowledge of 
the Old Testament and of Aramaic usage 
is needed that the interpreter may cor- 
rectly deal with them. But if this were 
all, it would be but comparatively little. 
There would be. a few Hebrew threads, 
more or less, woven into the Greek robes; 
but essentially, that is in its thought, and 
in the signification of its terms, as well as 
in its grammar, the New Testament would 
be Greek. But such, in the New Testa- 
ment we have, is not the case. The New 
Testament is as much a Hebrew book, in 
its inner nature and its real substance, as 
the Old, Such thought in general, and 
such meanings as belong to its individual 
terms, are to be found in no Greek writer. 
All its great and central terms, those which 
are the moulds of its thoughts, and which 
are the keys to unlock tous the doors of 
its grand doctrines, would have been as 
unintelligible, in their New Testament 
import, to the best Greek of them all, as 
if they had been Hebrew itself. For 


-Hebrew, after all, they were. The words 


for sin and righteousness, for example, the 
foundations on which all the New Testa- 
ment usage and meaning of words rest, 
are not to be found in all Greek literature 


in their New Testament sense. It is 
the Classic © eek 


-srore, maeed, to md In 
words that are spelled and accented just 


as are the New Testament terms for sin 
and righteousness. The grammarian and 
the etymologist may, therefore, call them 
the same words. To him they are the 
same. But, to the interpreter, they are as 
truly other words as if written in another 
tongue. For the ideas they express never 
entered into Greek thought, nor sought 
expression in a single Greek soul. Some- 
thing of the same sort is to be found within 
our own language. Equivalence was an 
English word before the days of modern 
chemistry ; but, in its present chemical 
use, it is as new a word, in all but form, as 
if it had fallen down from the stars. But, 
for knowing the teaching of a book, the 
forms of its words are nothing; the thought 
that is in them is everything. 

Thus it cannot be that the thought of 
the New Testament should be anything 
else than Hebrew. For the Greek thought 
was pagan. The Greek words, therefore, 
cannot come into the New Testament 
bearing in them their contents of pagan 
thought. This could only be possible so 
far as pagan thought and Christian thought 
could be identical. To how great an ex- 
tent that could be, it is not difficult to see. 
Certainly this identity could not reach so 
far as to include any of the central and 
important terms of the New Testament 
least of all those that present its peculiar 
Christian doctrines. The contents of all 
these must be purely and only Christian. 

But what is Christian thought? We 
have already seen that it is either identi- 
cal with Hebrew thought, or is an out- 
growth and complement of it. As its 
outgrowth and complement, moreover, it 
arose in Hebrew minds and took shape in 
Hebrew thinking, in the thought of He- 
brew thinkers. The New Testament wri- 
ters were Hebrews, who took the old 
Hebrew thought, mojiified and comple- 
mented it, but never renounced or broke 
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away from it, and expressed the results in 
words which, consequently, while they 
were Greek in form, were, in all that 
really makes a word of any value, or gives 
it a reason for being, Hebrew. Thus it 
comes to pass that not only is the thought 
of the New Testament, in all its determin- 
ing elements and outlines, the thought of 
the Old, but that the meanings of all its 
central and distinguishing terms are, in 
origin and substance, Old Testament con- 
ceptions. 

The Old Testament, therefore, and not 
the dictionaries of classic Greek, is the 
lexicon for the New. 





PRAYING FOR THE SPIRIT. 
[The Rev. A. 8. Cheesebrough in The Christian 
Mirror.) 

“ Lord, pour out upon us from on high 
thy Holy Spirit.” This language, of 
course, we understand to be highly figu- 
rative. Literally interpreted, it is self- 
contradictory, for that which is now over- 
head in the zenith is, twelve hours later, 
under our feet in the nadir or nether 
direction. It is an imagery into which 
the human miad naturally falls, to locate 
above us in space that which has special 
worth in respect to rank, power, resources, 
or moral qualities. And our heavenly 
Father as possessed of all these distin- 
guished attributes is supposed to dwell in 
“the high and holy place,” and is ap- 
propriately invoked to “send down” or 
to “pour out” upon us the gift of his 

Spirit. te 

But we imagine that this is not the view 
or thought of those who offer the petition 
at the head of this paper. The language, 
from the connection in which it is com- 
monly used, manifestly implies a prayer 
for a repetition of the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of the Spirit, as recorded in ~ 


seems , that as of spiritual ae 


clension is a proof, or an indication, that 
the Holy Spirit has departed from the 
church and gone back, as it were, to God; 

that there is urgent need, as in the case of 
the disciples after the Master’s ascension, 
that the church should “continue with 
one accord in prayer and supplication ” for 
his return, or that he should. be- poured 
out as at the first. In this sense, we hesi- 
tate not to affirm that the prayer, as to its 


language, is unintelligent and unscriptural. | 


It is not for us to say how God may regard 
such a prayer; for he hears prayer at the 
heart and not at the lips, and utterances 
which to our ears are ungrammatical, un- 
scriptural, and even meaningless, may be 
acceptable to him. 

In this prayer, we ask God in our words 
to do, and keep doing, that which he has 
done once for all. He has already poured 
out his Spirit upon his people, and ful- 
filled to the letter his promise. The Spirit 
is in his people to “ abide with them for- 
ever.” He dwells in them, and walks 
with them as their comforter, leader, 
sanctifier. They are the temple in which 
he as the shekinah dwells. They are to 
live in the Spirit, walk in the Spirit, be 
filled with the Spirit, pray in the Spirit, 
and be endued with power by the Spirit. 
How unintelligent and absurd it would be 
for us to pray that God would send his 
Son to die as an atonement for sin, or to 
give us a written revelation of his will; 
when we are already in full possession of 
these gifts! 

What kind of prayer, then, shall we 
offer when religion declines and the graces 
of the Spirit do not flourish? First, see 
what has occasioned this depressed condi- 
tion. It is not that the Spirit has gone 
away to the skies, and is to be entreated 
‘to come back again. It is that you and I 
- have turned him out of our individual 
hearts and grieved him; when he would. 
keep alive the flame of love and zeal in 


us, we have quenched the holy fire and 
put out the flame. What shall we do 
then? Suppose you had closed all the 
blinds and shutters to your house, what 
an absurd picture would it make for you 
to kneel down in yeur dark chamber and 
cry out with tears to God to send you the 
sunlight? The two things you are to do 
is, to weep over your folly and ask’ God’s 
forgiveness, and then to open your win- 
dows to the light which so abundantly 
shines all around you. There is no mys- 
tery here, except the wonderful mystery 
of God’s love that bestows this gift. There 
is no difficulty here, save the difficulty of 
parting with the unbelief and the sin that 
grieves the Spirit. The Scriptures are 
plain in respect to the conditions on 
which this gift is bestowed, “ Which they 
that believe on Christ should receive,” 
“Which God hath given to them that 
obey him,” “Believing on Christ, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise.” 
Complying with these conditions, the 
Spirit flows into us as air into a vacuum. 
We cannot compound for a want of faith 
or repentance, for indulgence in sin, or 
for unfaithfulness in Christian duty by re- 
peating, even with earnest cries and tears, 
“Pour out upon us thy Spirit.” Such a 
prayer is a prayer of unbelief. It is add- 
ing insult to the sins that have grieved 
the Spirit. We need most of all, and 
first of all, to repent of our sins and to 
implore God’s pardoning mercy, and thus 
to cleanse the inner temple, that it may 
become a habitation of God through his 
Spirit. 





TOIL AND SLOTH. 
[The Rev. R. H. Lovell, in The Quiver.]} 
Rightly viewed, work is the guardian of 
morality. As water that does not run 


must breed poisonous vapors, and houses 


unoccupied become unclean; so the mind 
“Or air TAH WI VSCUMIC™ a xeuorY for 


evil thoughts and morbid imaginings. In- 
dolence is the sister of melancholy ; Satan’s 
cushion of rest; a sort of slow suicide, 
which kills “ the man” in us, even if the 
bod¥ lives. Dionysius, Caligula, and Nero, 
the three worst of the emperors, were each 
famous for indolence. If all men were 
kept daily at work, many of the crimes 
which stain society would be banished at 
once. If men could be induced to love 
their work, working not as machines or 
hands, but as living spirits, delighting in 
what they did, an order of beauty would 
spring up around us, and joy fill human 
life, and slovenliness, and “scamping” 
and fraud and trickery would largely die. 
He who does a true thing touches a chord 
which reaches the bosom of God. All 
work is divine. All business a religion 
capable of becoming a blessedness. A 
thousand evil spirits wait for an idler. 
The noblest manhood is surely not inac- 
tivity, but rather triumph over hardship 
and hindrance, 


: No educator is so successful with his 


pupils as work. Toil not only gives 
strength of muscle, sinewy limb, and ruddy 
look, but it gives conscious power of en- 
durance, daring for enterprise, ease in 
difficulty, power to help others; facility 
comes more by doing than by any other 
means. “ My shirt-sleeves were the best 
coat of arms I ever had, or ever shall 
have,” said a popular president of the 
United States. Toil is the mother of en- 
ergy, application, self-reliance, endurance, 
and manhood. Energy strangles the lion 
which the idleman finds in his way; or, 
better still, tames it, and harnesses it, and 


makes it to do one’s will. Effort makes 


her.own opportunities, and makes eyes to 
seé them, where indolence finds nothing 
but difficiilty, and where the only indus- 
try that-can flourish is excuse-making. In 


| @ word, then; some of life’s noblest forces 





ate aroused by toil, strengthened by diff- 


culty, and crowned by persistent sacrifice. 
Whilst no law is more sure than that dis- 
use of any power, or talent, means its final 
loss—on the other hand, increased use 
means not only increased facility, but 
increased enjoyment. ‘“ What is your 
secret?” said a lady to J. W. M. Turner. 
The reply was, “Hard work, madam.” 
That reply is the truth about every great 
man whose work has won the notice of the 
world. Industry and greatness have ever 
been close friends. 

Perhaps no joy in life is purer than the 
joy that comes from having “done some- 
thing.” The man who is born to a pos- 
session never enjoys it as the man does 
who has gained it by labor. That which 
costs us nothing we value little, and easily 
let slip. No one can take away the joy 
that comes from labor; it becomes part of 
me, and of my life and history. 

Work and effort have their relation to 
spiritual health. Our hours of difficulty, 
not our hours of indolence, are our sea- 
sons of soul-strength and joy. The fric- 
tion that polishes the diamond is but an 
image of that attrition which gives lustre 
to the spirit. The world is God’s work- 
shop to make men; divine grace supplies 
the tools, and watches over the work; 
Christ is the divine pattern into which 
men are to be moulded; sorrows, trials, 
and difficulties, are the tools which grace 
uses. The fire must often be at a white 
heat, and the anvil broad, and the hammer 
heavy; to mould the shape which God re- 
quires. We must conquer life to conquer 
death; we must subdue earth to win 
heaven; we must lose self to find God. 
Only out of great tribulation came the 
white-robed host, for 

“ Life is not an idle ore, 

But heated hot with burning fears, 
And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom 
To shape and use.” 

Soul rest can only make shams. Soul 
strife only can make saints. In Christ 
there is conflict, but not condemnation. 
The ideal Christian life is to be a soldier, 
not a sleeper. 

It would be well if all Christians would 
resolve to be workers, as well as givers of 
money. The need of the Church and the 
age is the practical contact of class with 
class, the rich with the poor, the sufferer 
with the healthy and strong. Jacob had 
a vision in early life (most have visions 
then), but Jacob’s ladder began with the 
ground, if its top reached heaven. Let us 
begin with lowly work. The fly works, 
and seems ever in a hurry, but what he 
does is not very manifest.. The bee works 
quietly, and for a very sweet end. 

To serve a short time, and fill it, is far 
better than a long and idle life. The min- 
ister was right who, when told “he might 
live five or six years if he gave up work, 
but only three. years if he persisted in 
preaching,” replied at once, “I prefer 
three busy years for my Master, to fifty 
years of leisure.” Let us all guard against 
excuses for not doing. Heart and will are 
generally our only need for the accom- 
plishment of most enterprises. Specially 
let us guard our religious life from idle 
excuses. We may not ride on deer to our 
businesses, and on tortoises or snails to our 
religious duties. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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TO LIVE FOR CHRIST 
IS GLORY. 


[From Newman Hall's Songs of Earth and Heaven.] 


We will not pine for death and rest, 
Too soon from service breaking ; ; 

Fruit pluckéd unripe can ne’er be blest, 
Our task beneath forsaking : 

Not till the course is run 

Our Leader says, “‘ Well done!” 

Not till the conflict’s borne, 

The chaplet can be worn ; 
The cross, the crown is ‘making! 


Our life on earth has tender ties 
We should not wish to sever: 
Rich works of faith, sweet charities, 
Which soon must ‘cease forever ; 
~ watch, and weep, and wait, 
4 love to conquer hate, 
e flesh in.curb to keep, 
To rescue wandering sheep,— 
How noble such endeavor |! 


in if Jesus bids us die, 
T Whe en young, mature, or hoary ; 3 


’Tis loss to wigh the fig ht to fly, 
Foreclosing life’s bright story : 
To battle for his laws, 


To suffer for his cause 
To share his grief and shame, 
To vindicate his name,— 

To live for Christ is 'glory ! 





PENITENCE RISING INTO JOY. 


{From Bishop W. Walsham How’s 
Words of Good Cheer. ] 


- How strange is this welling up of an 
undertone of joy in the midst of the sad- 
dest ouipouring of utter penitence which 
the world has ever known! One could 
understand better two psalms com 

at different times, ard in different frames 
of mind, a fifty-first all sorrow, and a 
hundred and third all joy. But that the 
two streams should run on together seems 
strange. And yet is it so strange? Or is 
it not rather very natural, just what most 
entirely accords with fact? The heart of 
man is never (or very, very seldom) all sor- 
row orall joy. Perhaps we could not bear 
either the one or the other. The strain 
would* be too t. Generally the feel- 
ings are very mingled, even in those who 
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ness or joy may ‘cael 3 prevail, but the 
other is there, as a sort of undercurrent. 
The song may be a very sad one, but it is 
more true to nature if it touches here and 
there some chord of brighter tone. The 
song may bea very joyous one, butisall the 
sweeter ‘f it now and then into a 
minor kéy. me of you will know Men- 
delssohn’s exquisite setting of the Forty- 
third Psalm, in which the deeply peniten- 
tial “Judge me, O God,” passes at last 
into the gloriously triumphant “And then 


will I go unte the altar of God, even the 
God of my joy and gladness ; »” or Pergo- 
lesi’s wonderful anthem from the Thirty- 


first Psalm, in which the wail of mise 
in the “ Have mercy upon me, O Lor 
for I am in trouble; my strength faileth 
me,” breaks into the cry of jubilant trust, 
“But my hope hath been in thee, O Lord: 
I have said, Thou art my God.” Yes, it 
is natural, and not strange. The stream 
Pe eH s its undercurrent. 
fty-first Psalm has been called 

ig “ Psalm of Psalms;” it has been 
called the “Sinner’s Guide.” It is the 
channel through which oh! how many 
thcusands of sin-stricken souls have 
poured out their anguish before God! I 
think it must have been loved by Mary 
_ alene. I think St. Peter must have 

it after his fall. In old times it was 
pia continually in the daily prayer of 
the Church, so greatly was it prized as a 
fitting utterance for sinful lips. 

Now that the spirit of penitence is the 
first requisite for the sinner I suppose we 
all shall allow. The gate of repentance 
is the only gate into the way of recovery. 
Look into your own hearts. I do not 
speak only to those living in known and 
willful sin. I speak tothe ordinary aver- 
age Christian. I ask, What is your first 
spiritual need? You know it is to deepen 
your penitence, Your sorrow for sin is 
so shallow. Why, day by day you are 
conscious of the same bad habits, the 
same indolence, the same worldliness, the 
same self-indulgence, the same formality 
in prayer. hen you kneel down at 
night, and think over the past day, and 

your sins, is it never with a weary 
consciousness that it is all a mere form, 
that there-is no true grief for the sin, no 
resolute s' le to subdue it? Well, "till 
the stream of penitence begins to flow, I 





do not see ‘how I can say much about an 
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undercurrrent.. An undercurrent i is a cur- 
rent which flows beneath the main stream. 
And the main stream, in the Fifty-first 
Psalm, is a stream of penitential sorrow. 
So let us first make sure-that’ this has 
begun to flow, that we can use the sadder 
verses honestly, that we can say, withont 
being untrue (and oh! it is dreadful to be 
~untrue with God), “‘Have mercy upon 
me, O God, after thy pa goodness : 
according to the multitude of thy mercies 
do away mine offences. Wash me thor- 
oughly from mine wickedness: and cleanse 
me from my sin. - ForT acknowledge my 
faults : and my sin is eyer before me.’ 

Now we have got so far. - We have al- 
lowed the necessity of an outflow of peni- 
tence. Are we going to stop there? Are 
we going all life long to be mourning over 
sin, and sinning again, and half wishi 
to repent and to differen 
trying now and then, and al the while 
dragging on with a sense of failure and 
unsatisfactoriness and abortiveness in the 
inner life,—always saying that wretched 
thing which St. Paul said once of himself, 
but only of himself when “under the 
law” and before grace had triumphed, 
“The good that I would I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do eg 
Well; even this is better than saying, 
“It is of no use,” and iving up ayne 
But this does not satis 
it ought not to satisfy any Mice , ig reads 
his Bible, and there hears of joy and glad- 
ness, of joy and peace in believing. Surely 
God has something better for his children 
than perpetual sorrow. Surely he means 
them to get up higher, above these dreary 
half-repentings and half-strivings, into a 
freer, gladder region. Else why that com- 
mand “ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and 
again I say Rejoice”? Why the Saviour’s 


words, “ These things have I spoken unto 

you that my joy might remain in you, and 

that your joy aie be full”? eapis 
rayer fori 


is disci “that they 

ave my joy ful ied in a they might 
Well, we will listen now for that sweet 
undertome which comes by m4 up in our 
psalm of penitence. But first let us catch 
the spirit of the larger stream. It flows 
on in waves of saddest mournfulness. “I 
acknowledge my transgressions and 
my sin is ever before me.” “ Behold I 


was | shapen in wickedness ; and in sin 
ane! 


liver me from blood-guiltiness, ex 
Oh! all isso sad! But listen. Through 
the wailing and the moaning comes up 
another tone. The undercurrent is flow- 
ing on. We catch its voice of hope and 
courage. “Thou shalt make me hear of 
joy and gladness that the bones which 
thou hast broken may rejoice.” “Thou 
shalt open my lips, O O Lod and my mouth 
shall show thy praise.” Yes; penitence 
must rise up into joy. That is the great 
lesson I am striving to bring home to you. 
Penitence must rise up into joy. In its 
very nature penitence is a passing, transi- 
tory stage, and not an abiding state. If 
it were the latter, it would prove that it 
was not true & enitence, but some strange 
counterfeit. Penitence is like the dawn. 
But the dawn passes into the full daylight. 

But now what is to turn penitence into 
joy, confession into praise? Surely, belief 
in pardon. Ah! yes; we want more 
faith to liftus up. We want more simple 
acceptance of God’s promises. We want 
rey child-like restfulness in his fatherly 
ove. 

Surely, if some angel were suddenly to 
come to us, when we have confessed our 
sins, and were to say: “Be not afraid ; 





behold, I come to tell thee thy sins are | 


ardoned, and thou art free,” our 
earts would leap up with a bound of 
startled joy. But why not now? Is an 
angel’s word any surer than God’s word ? 
Is the message any more blessed for the 
dignity of the 1 messenger? Oh, if only we 
ved! If only we would take to our- 
selves the comfort and assurance of the 
gospel message of absolution, I am sure 
our worship—aye, our very lives—would 
be brighter and happier. There would 
well up, unbidden, tones of joy and glad- 
ness. The bones which God had broken 
(it is literally “crushed” for God: does 
sen ffering, often soul-crushing suffer- 
ing, to lead us to repentance)—the bones 
which God had broken would rejoice. 
Yes; it is true, belief in pardon is the 
at charm which can 
into joy. Blessed are they who, havi 
confessed their sins, and believed in God's 
pardoning grace, can say, “Thou hast 
turned for me my mourning into dancing 


thou hast put off my sackcel 
me with ola dness. ” ge ends 
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Fox's Book of Martyrs, 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, from the com- 
mencement of Christianity to the latest 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in various 
places. One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 
For sale by 
‘PENN PUBLISHING CO. 








802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Hi uKere 
Caohch?, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 

' school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book, He is not a mere theorist who sits jn 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
at er PH og om DS Bde o oO into es a 

n the ve est “schoo 
epee ne inohuceh and mission schools. Wee t 
he has to vad therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
i} ens tim by actual experience, 
estly Zommend tee book to all teachers. 
From The re Segal Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e .. — hool worker, in whatever ition 
grade nd every” r, as well, who would ween 
“oh the Sthe times in this line of effort, should ha 

- Dr. Trumbull’s — oxeetlens | and eteuch es 
tis by - odds the omaecens ensive and valuabl le 
book of its kind ja at to this class of workers, 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard fo 
oe or he . The on is rich ~4 con. 
ents, attractive in practical treatment, an: 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 

_ From The Baptist nes pain Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were possible to so commend bow 4 bast 

and most oe book yet issued for Sunda: ool 

workers that every one of thom owed forthw th t a | 


for a and, t—as they 
could jot fal to oan pre profit by and follow its 
hings 


oe the Sunday tte =. Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ts pages, and p by its 
suggestions, rtoft pment (ae ve owell, if not 
revalutioutsed, “at count greatly improved. 


Seana mail eentl seadiimessiendahs. Tenn. 


pagan Fegaregpe es 
schools | and oa chods of ad tetneenee ant 
government M 80 


“From The Congregationalut, 
: It isa fal ond pithy treaties. orderly arate 


a oark Sante above re the wack 
ian Pea Gaeta 


own sort for some years to come. 


From The assay New York. 
ae volume could be put into the 
u 








ith 
that he must be im oN 
and stimulated b: 
volum 
bear eq’ 








0 Chrishan Union, New York. 


~" Bevery teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
ag ey Aen t ‘this book. Tt is by far the 


or is likely to appear, on condition, and have , Sed * f hand for 


this topic, and the 
would be a 


SOLE Mielipnene wit ai a zoay | ee ron ir 81.$0. These bi 


them now and then in detail. 











THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 
Price of the School Edition..............s... os 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition.....................+ ilies cevovcesetssscuies cabetd «eee 8.00 a dozen. 

The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocketin the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them wneuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his school. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. Jf you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it wnswitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded. 

Price of. clme Bee EP clases, OF TAOS «. :e. .e.0c0es csecvicce scodstudswscceieebaeniecans eeedieabbusteeninemadies’ .81.00 
Price of size for 50 classes, OF leSB.............0.c.c0esssesenee severererses doocseccossscsibnbncbeddddavoe dooce 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LARGEST BUSINESS 


LOWEST _PRICHS. 




















.00 buys a warm, h-wearing Overcoat. 
A Storm-Coat (a wind r) is only - - - ° . - a 
Ons a ivr Beaver Storm Coat (new price) costs but - - - - ° - - o 
nag (a Sng own make) Overcoatisonly - ° . - 15.00 
Ort a Mant 's aus ool Winter Suit (can’t De touched for quality anywhere else) goes at - . - 850 
lity (better than usual) is but ~ . - 10.00 
in Better aa Batter Quality up to - - 


e ° - 35.00 
There’s an honorable way of making ‘clothing. 

That’s our way—to do the work where you don’t see it as honestly as where you do. o. ‘The practice isn’t universal. 

From now on it’s a race to turn clothing into money without loss, and get ly out. We've got the 


" WANAMAKER & BROWN 
OAK HALL, 8S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


N.B.—Those $28.00 Suits to Measure and $5.00 Trowsers are quickening their corner of the store. 











New Development of _New System of 
BIBLE STUDY, TEACHER TRAINING, 
IN CONNECTION WITH NOW NUMBERS 


ry mene on For information, address 
che mer wi: pale dl pam dang er ge 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Hi ; P. Haven, of the International Lesson 

H.Cuay TRumMBuLL, Editor Sunday School Times. ex tel ee 

peor, ser hs for himself helpfal book than. 
for a more 

“ A Model Superintendent.” Seta whet a eke eaperinientig t did, and just how he did. 

it. SG EARGMEET ahaname fete Wield by those whe have reviewed is, 





"okra tape eg cpl ta se | “cement ernie ch eyo 
ae steal sles cmmonsanee| orang Are = 


=e applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 
From The Braminer and Chronicle, New 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly From The Congregationalist, Boston. 





introduces-a novice to the meth “The book onght to be in eve 
Stork that fi snot have Wenn Saree bat sanctified y. whi, ireome bedevised by which 
sal —~1 reed , . inwardly digest i could not being é 


pag tap aan Lamon 


methods pmee of cathy and 
Jey. Beves hg 2 ay a 
the vont an minder ‘Tule view a ph he, 7 
bi Christian men. 


‘From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
ool superintendent ret ; 7 
Ttis written in 8 s compact i rar 

Senta ald vox Suggestion to superinten- 








Yaad Worthy Gentes oie 
D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia Pa 


3, TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY 


tive toiler an ex 





SCROLL SAWS, TOOL 








Send for catalogue. 
TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
reference, should use a binder. We can 

» plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 

have heen inade expresely for ‘Tie Sanday 


iy oro sails 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, | binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Strest, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL IN FAVOR OF THE OF THE CONSUMER. 
474 PIEC PIECES 


Moqtiette Carpet 


FOR RETAIL AT 
$1.15 
PER YARD. 


A large line of handsome patterns, suitable 
for any kind of aroom. At this price one of 
the finest grades of carpeting is within the 
means of a large majority of buyers. The rest 
will economize in some way in order to avail 
themselves of such a rare opportunity. 

J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 


“TOO LATE!” 


A Fine New Engrav- 
4 ing, companion to 

















AND 
A DAY OF RECKONING 
and is more aene than either. 





icta: 
Framsesingrestvariety Alithe 
Rogers Groups of Statuary. 
Paintings Carefully Lined 
and Restored. 








KNABE & CO., 
206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth AvenugN. -¥. 








WORK phan eter 





aoBE tae: Worthngton 885, Manton Oe 








MdEOF A SSUGEG Seaven Cases, all sizes and 
y c & Tafel's Pharmacies at 1011 . 


‘WalnutSt., Phila. Send for catalogue. 





Bmp BQSe on cape ve 


UAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. 
1 S*4' F. Douthitt. 42 W. 23d St. Send stamps for circular. 








Ask Your Grocer gifbmee eee. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient a World; A nage Ass Sud 
Babylon; Media: Parthia ; and the 

Persian dompi By Gronan Ba WLINBON, MA. 

ree 9 volumes, of over 

> incl eaded. With aii ‘the notes and 
fray roved ag A the pectne ne 
Ainstratione (over 700) and maps of th fo 
in fine cloth, gilt 
Go. Postage, 42 cents. 


reduced from eteto 
Se Ran ee eal 











POE nay Ayah bee chee of CHEAPNESS and 
ce pee of no other work of similar 

Yalue and that Is sold 1 in this or any other mar- 
Binatone de low apeiee” — Examiner, N.Y. 

“ A MASTERPIECE of history. The read 





RICAN Cl ACME ICE & ROLLER these 
C4 scenes from mod mes. a ity is 

Sa qr R,.-- SILA TS. | Moved with the freshness of a bright and-liv 
ICE AND ROLLER i oe All Clainp Skat ise | Reenent, fll of realities, shrouded “it, the gloom of 
, my “ o be Babylonian ki ae! bee ot ticlines tasclen or 
M ISTS’ : " obscured the author k, but has invested 
-| ACHINISTS’ TOOLS. CARPENTERS TOOLS. it with th elements of or’s ane bus hes ny nea 


bloom e cheeks of thoée™ 
2,400 years before Ch and analyzes character, de- 
scribes cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is erful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in e: annotations and accurate refer- 
ences to sources of information It is the 
—Aegeapamae: - work of the times.” — 7imes, Kansas 
, 
“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the stadies of a learned lifeti 
the faithful student will rise from its 
# mind enriched by a more vivid know of 
that ancient world whose m ri race 





the 
has been Gudenveting 1 stuciénta? ied, 


Toronto. 
| THE PENN PUBLISHING 0O,, 





802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Gatviay Covoo! Times labs o eamit only odvaRuements ny gre ashton ihy,Gpowg however yA SATE of 8 patie’ tas tn eaed eeeeting Ye tnatverendly Hmeries: 


we 


sent: 





